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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—p~—— 
HE Khedive continues his career. On the 6th inst., he 
opened the General Assembly in a speech in which he 
congratulated the country on the improvements made in the 
last two years, but made no aliusion to the British officials, 
who alone have been the authors of them. On the same day 
he made Maher Pasha—who is responsible for the frontier 
incident—Governor of the Suez Canal, an important 
post, though not a political one. He intends, it is stated, 
to publish his own account of what passed on the 
frontier ; and, in fact, he loses no opportunity of announcing 
that he is hostile to British ascendency, and desires to 
reign by himself. The British Government has accordingly 
given him another warning, by making General Kitchener 
and Mr. John Scott K.O.M.G.’s,—Sir H. H. Kitchener 
because he has organised the army which his Highness 
abused, and Sir John Scott because he has introduced order 
and a sense of justice into the Egyptian Courts, thereby 
deeply offending the more bigoted Mussulman Pashas. His 
work is most important, because it gives the population the 
idea of the protection just Courts might be tothem. It is not 
probable, judging from all Asiatic history, that Abbas I. will 
content himself long merely with being sulky, and we fancy at 
the next explosion it has been determined to remove him. In 
that case the garrison, both in Alexandria and Aden, should 
be kept strong. Cairo can hardly defy its citadel. As yet 
no Power interested in Egypt has shown any disposition to 
justify the Khedive, who, in truth, is revolting against Europe 
rather than Great Britain. 








The French Committee on Pardons unanimously recom- 
mended that the capital sentence on Vaillant, the Anarchist 
who threw a bomb into the Chamber of Deputies, should be 
carried out. After some delay, due it is believed to the inter- 
ference of the Socialist Deputies, the President decided to ac- 
cept this recommendation, and the criminal was accordingly 
guillotined early on Monday. He died bravely enough, 
declaring that religion was “a grotesque farce,” that he 
detested the bourgeoisie, and that he should be avenged. It is 
remarked that the French law is more severe than the 
English, which requires that somebody should die before even 
a bomb-thrower can be hanged; but it must be remembered 
that in this country no bombs have actually been thrown. If 
forty or fifty Members of the House of Commons were torn 
with nails, discharged with intent to kill the front benches, this 
rather absurd distinction between successful and unsuccessful 
crime would not last many hours. The single possible defence 
for Vaillant was insanity; and of this there was no trace of 
evidence except the crime itself. 


The “ demoralisation” of the silver market, as it is called, 
has this week again excited attention. The price of silver as 








metal has fallen beyond all precedent to 294d. an ounce, or 
less than half what used to be regarded as its normal value. 
The price of rupee-paper has, of course, followed suit, and 
the 4 per cent. silver loans can now be purchased at a fraction 
above 57, a fall of 42 per cent. on the price of issue. The 
India Council, moreover, has failed to sell bills for more than 
a trifling amount, though it has accepted 1:2, as a price for 
the rupee. At the same time, it is stated that the refusal to 
coin rupees in the Indian Mints is “constricting ” the Indian 
banks, and the Bank of Bengal has raised its rate of discount 
to 9 percent. It is believed, therefore, that the effort to give 
an artificial value to the rupee must be abandoned, and silver 
left to “touch bottom,” when a reorganisation of finance 
will become possible. The change in the relation of the metals 
which has already occurred is very great, silver being now 
worth one-thirty-second part of gold instead of one sixteenth. 
and the dismaying fact is, that nobody knows anything about 
bottom price. The experts say that half-a-crown an ounce 
will be the “ pivot-price ;” but they admit that new discoverics 
in Tasmania, or a cheaper method of extracting silver, may 
knock their calculations to pieces. As for the statesmen, they 
are beaten, and acknowledge helplessness. 


The French Patrie publishes a report by M. Henri Deloncle, 
brother of the Deputy, of an interview with Mr. Gladstone at 
Biarritz. He says Mr. Gladstone declined to talk, but two 
hours after “asked one of his confidants” to hand him a 
“declaration.” In this extraordinary document, translated 
in the Standard of Friday (page 5), Mr. Gladstone declares 
that he is in “the best condition of physical vigour and 
intellectual health;” that “he is determined to carry to an 
end the struggle into which he has entered with the House of 
Lords in favour of Home-rule;” that “he will never enter- 
tain the idea of exchanging his seat in the Commons for one 
in an Assembly whose privileges his policy no longer admits;” 
that “he will unflinchingly proceed with the reforms which 
the democracy of England and Scotland regards as the 
fitting ransom to be paid for its support of the liberation 
of Ireland;” and that though not a Socialist, “he seeks 
to curb the resistance of the strong in power in favour of the 
humble, the lowly, and the weak.” It is probable that the 
authenticity of this report will be denied to-day. M. H. 
Deloncle is a respectable man, but it is impossible that Mr. 
Gladstone can have sanctioned a statement so directly at 
variance with Sir Algernon West’s telegram, or have accepted 
words so entirely devoid of reservation and obscurities. The 
whole thing is too French. 


On Saturday last, those who call themselves the unemployed¢, 
but are, many of them, the unemployable, assembled on 
Tower Hill and marched to Trafalgar Square, where they 
held a meeting. The police designated the Embankment as 
the proper route for the procession, but to this the demon- 
strators would not agree, and a determined, though unsuc- 
cessful, attempt was made by them to force their way up 
Fleet Street. The result was a severe scrimmage with the 
police, and the injury of a good many people, including the 
“organiser of the Social Democratic Federation,” Mr. John 
E. Williams, who received “a nasty blow in the mouth, a 
semi-‘ black ’ eye, and several scalp wounds.” Five persons in 
all asked for treatment at St. Bartholomew’s and the Charing 
Cross Hospital. At Trafalgar Square, a resolution was passed, 
which ended, “ This meeting further expresses its opinion that 
if work is denied them, the unemployed are morally justified in 
helping themselves to the accumulations of wealth created by 
their own toil.” “A London Citizen,” writing to Monday’s 
Times, says that he heard one of the speakers say, “The shops 
around you are full of stolen property; go and take it; if 
you are men, you will not let twenty-four hours pass without 
helping yourselves to your own property.” 
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On Monéay, at a meeting on Tower Hill, Mr. Williams, re- 
ferring to the police, is reported to have said that “if the police 
dealt blows on their side, the unemployed would have chemicals 
on theirs, and would be determined to use them with the object 
of sending the police to heaven by ‘chemical parcel post.’ All 
the constables in two lines of police could be removed by a 
piece the size of a penny carried in the pocket.” Mr, Williams, 
however, states that this version of his speech “is false,” 
though the reporter maintains its accuracy. We do not, 
of course, attach much importance to the heady non- 
sense talked on Tower Hill; but the police are, we suspect, 
getting very tired of this half-and-half rioting. Is not Mr. 
Asquith repenting that he agreed to meetings being held in 
Trafalgar Square ? 


“When in doubt, ask for subscriptions,” is the motto of 
every Irish politician. This has just been acted on by the 
Parnellites. At present there is very little stirring in Ireland, 
and so Mr. Redmond has determined to fill up the time by 
sending round the hat. The coming Session, he says, in 
an Address issued on Saturday, will test the worth of the 
Government promises. “Their administration here has 
been confessedly a failure. It has been undistinguishable 
from that we were accustomed to under the Tories. It 
has been marked by secret inquiries, evictions, house- 
burnings, jury-packings, and prosecutions of representatives 
of the Irish people, and we have seen in Parliament 
Home-rule side-tracked to make way for English measures.” 
Even the “seceders” are unable to conceal their fears 
that the Government is going to play them false. Under 
these circumstances, money is wanted. If only more Par- 
nellites can be returned, Ireland will be restored “to her old 
position of blocking the way.” The Address is signed by Mr. 
John Redmond and representatives both of the Parliamentary 
and of the General Committee. No doubt the Parnellites 
only number nine, but if those nine really mean business, they 
may give the Government a very unpleasant time. 


On Friday week, the House of Lords dealt with the allot- 
ments clauses of the Parish Councils Bill. On the motion of 
Lord Winchilsea, the County Council was substituted for the 
District Council, as the authority which should inquire into 
representations made by Parish Councils as to difficulties in 
regard to getting suitable land for allotments. Lord Salisbury 
also carried, by 150 to 54, the omission of the words making 
it unnecessary that the orders of the Local Government 
Board, in regard to compulsory acquisition, should require 
confirmation by Parliament. Amendments were also passed 
declaring that, in cases of compulsory hiring, the term must 
not be less than fourteen years or more than twenty-one. 
After the passing of a few more limiting amendments, the 
Duke of Devonshire appealed to the Government to leave the 
allotments question alone, and to be content with setting up 
the Parish Councils, and allowing them for the first year or 
two to work with the existing law,—an appeal which drew 
forth quite a burst of righteous indignation from the Lord 
Chancellor. On Monday, the clause under which the elected 
trustees were to be in a majority on Parish Charities was 
omitted; but it was agreed that on the report words making 
them one-third of the whole should be added. The debate 
ended in a passage-of arms between Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Herschell. Lord Salisbury said that, in view of the way in 
which Magistrates were now made, he would not make any 
struggle to keep the e#-oficio Guardians. This Lord 
Herschell warmly resented as an unfair attack on his ad- 
ministration. Lord Salisbury’s attack on the Chancellor was 
most unjust. It is a pity that the leader of the House of 
Lords should yield to the temptation to repeat the indiscre- 
tions of the Saturday Review. 


On Tuesday, Lord Onslow made an attempt to confine 
the vote for Parish Council elections to those who paid rates 
with their own hands. Lord Salisbury had previously pro- 
posed merely to leave the levying of the Parish rate outside the 
compounding laws. Lord Onslow advocated disenfranchise- 
ment for those who compounded. The Duke of Devonshire, 
however, opposed the scheme. There were three courses open, 
==to do away with compounding altogether, to disfranchise the 
compounding elector, or to give the owner power to relieve 
himself from the obligation of paying rates on small tene- 


as 
third course he thought impracticable. To adopt it would 
bring not only administrative chaos, but odium on the owner, 
Increase of rates must mean increase of rents, and here wag 
the only real safeguard of the owner. Making the direct 
payment of rates a qualification for membership of the Councils 
was, however, another matter, and well worthy of considera. 
tion. Lord Salisbury somewhat grudgingly accepted the Duke's 
decision. After the Duke’s speech, it was, he said, hopeless to 
fight the battle of compounding successfully in another place 
and accordingly Lord Salisbury virtually abandoned all 
attempt to modify the law as to rating. The amendment wag 
accordingly withdrawn. On the whole, the decision strikes 
us as inevitable. In theory, Lord Salisbury was right. Ig 
practice, there was no course open but that adopted by the 
Duke of Devonshire. On Thursday, the chief point of 
importance debated was whether the Councils should be 
allowed to meet on licensed premises. Lord Salisbury 
declared that the clause forbidding them to do so was «g 
grave insult” to the future Councillors. Friendly Societies, 
and various societies of other kinds, met at hotels ang 
public-houses. The Parish Councillors were selected “fop 
special brand as people particularly liable to succumb to 
temptation.” The Lords, in fact, trust the people; the 
Commons do not. However, on an appeal from Lord Derby 
and the Bishop of London, the clause was allowed to stand, 
After a few minor points had been dealt with, the Committee 
stage was concluded, and the Report fixed for Monday. 


We believe in the utility of “ Buffer-States” only when 
those States can defend themselves; but certainly events in 
West Africa seem to prove that conterminous frontiers are 
difficult to guard. The French on the frontier of Sierra 
Leone have again fired on British. troops—all black—ang 
apparently within territory undoubtedly ours. It is not 
known if the French force was under the command of an 
officer ; but whether it was or was not, the excuse will be that 
the attacking party did not know the boundaries or the 
nationality of their adversaries. That may be so, but it is 
only the French who make these blunders. The French 
Government, on the last occasion, behaved with perfect pro. 
priely, and doubtless will do the same this time; but we are 
by no means sure of the innocence of all local officials. They 
are very apt to be glad to “read the English a lesson,” anda 
gentle hint from headquarters that ignorance so profound will 
next time be held to be a disqualification for office, may be 
useful in preventing these irritating, if excusable, errors. Is 
there no flag of truce which is respected enough to allow of 
inquiry before firing ? 





The French Government, it should be noticed, is greatly 
embarrassed by the “forwardness ” of its agents in Western 
Africa. The occupation, for example, of Timbuctoo was not 
sanctioned from home; and it was intended to order Colonel 
Bonnier to abandon a position so removed from his base. 
Unfortunately, that oflicer started with an expedition into the 
desert to chastise the Tuaregs; and these formidable warriors, 
suddenly assembling in unexpected numbers, have wiped the 
column out, and now threaten Timbuctoo. The Government, 
aware of the excitability of the Chamber, has only published 
part of the facts; but it is understood that they are known, 
and that M. Casimir-Périer has before him a very bad quarter 
of an hour. 


The Germans are becoming greatly excited over the Com- 
mercial Treaty with Russia. The two Emperors have signed 
it, and under its provisions the duty on Russian cereals, which 
was equivalent to a 50 per cent. duty ad valorem has been 
reduced one-half. The agricultural classes in Germany de- 
clare that this means ruin, and threaten to reject the Treaty 
when it comes before the Reichstag. The Emperor retorts 
that, in that case, he shall dissolve; and on Monday, at a 
Parliamentary dinner given to Count Caprivi, he spoke of the 
crisis with a certain solemnity. The Reichstag, he said, had 
never been called upon to make such an important decision, 
for rejection “ would inevitably be quickly followed by a tariff 
war, and at no remote period by a real war.” The Treaty 
had only been carried “by the personal intervention of the 
Czar,” and his love of peace; and, said his Majesty subse- 
quently, the German Throne would in Russia be held respon- 
sible for the Reichstag’s vote. The “Agrarians” are still 





ments. To the third course, the Duke saw no theoretical 


objection, though he opposed the other two. But even the 


stubborn, declaring that they cannot yield, unless indeed 
bimetallism should be conceded; but as we have argued else- 
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os they will hardly persuade the people to vote at once for 
dear food and for war. The French people are watching the 
struggle with great anxiety, as they fear there will be no war 
during the ten years for which the Treaty is to last, and are 
intensely disappointed to find that Russia and Germany can 
agree upon any subject. They even believe that they may be 
“betrayed,” and that Germany and Russia have a secret 


anderstanding, of which at present there is no sign. 





The French Government evidently feels the necessity of 
making great efforts to conciliate the peasantry, who are in a 
bitter state of discontent. It agrees, it is asserted, to add 
95 per cent. to the duties on cereals, with reductions, how- 
ever, if their price goes up, and it will even risk Russian 
wrath by raising the special duty upon Russian wheat. 
An arrangement, moreover, is to be made with the Rail- 
ways, by which bulky articles necessary for agriculture shell 
be carried at low rates, and the distribution of agricultural 
produce shall be made easier. Further, it was agreed at a 
Cabinet Council held on Tuesday, that the heavy duty on the 
transfer of agricultural land should be reduced by 45 per 
cent., and that in estimating the value of an agricultural 
succession, the mortgages shall be deducted. To meet the 
loss of revenue, the succession-duty for collaterals will be 
increased, and the stamp-tax on receipts, now 5d., will be 10d. 
on sums exceeding £20, and 20d. on those exceeding £40, 
This is a shifting of taxation from property on to business, 
which is at variance with English notions, and is curiously 
indicative of the change which comes over opinion when the 
property-owners are small men and count by millions. 


The first of a series of sermons on social subjects was 
delivered by Canon Scott Holland on Wednesday, under the 
auspices of the Christian Social Union, at St. Edmund’s 
Church, Lombard Street, the preacher’s subject being 
“National Penitence.” He dwelt especially on corporate 
sins, and insisted that we constantly take what we regard as 
our infinitesimal share of responsibility for sins which we 
should be ashamed to commit in our own persons and with 
the full responsibility resting upon us. This is no doubt true, 
and Canon Scott Holland cannot remonstrate too strongly 
against the indifference of a large number of units in a society 
to their responsibility for misdeeds which they might, at least, 
have endeavoured to hinder, and did not endeavour to hinder 
just because each person’s separate share in the responsibility 
for them is so minute. But how far is this to be pushed? Canon 
Scott Holland speaks as if every shareholder in a great railway 
were personally bound to look into all the conditions im- 
posed on the labourers employed in that railway, and to raise 
a protest if they were in any way too severe. At that rate, 
no shareholder could well devote his energies to any other 
business than that of checking the conditions of the labour of 
the employés on his railway, and insisting on the reforms 
necessary. The conscience may as easily be rendered morbid 
and superstitious by multiplying inordinately the complexities 
of moral obligation, as it may be rendered indolent 
and careless by making too light of such obligations. 
Is it not better to concentrate your energy on the work 
you can do best, than to fritter it away by spreading it, ina 
very thin layer, over an indefinitely large surface ? 


In Mr. Chamberlain’s interesting speech on Thursday to 
the Liberal Unionist organisation for the county divisions 
outside Birmingham, he laid great stress on the numbers of 
those who are glad to join Liberal Unionist associations, but 
who would never have joined openly Conservative associations 
even in the Unionist cause. His experience has shown him that 
the number of these is very large, and that in many counties 
the Unionist cause has lost ground in consequence of there 
having been no adequate means of registering their opinions 
and stimulating their zeal, without merging their political 
life in that of the Conservative Party. We are sure 
that Mr. Chamberlain is right, and that if his example is 
followed, we shall be much more certain of victory at the next 
General Election than we could otherwise be. But how will the 
mild political superstition (as we must call it) which renders 
any identification with Conservatism for a particular pur- 
pose and a particular time, absolutely abhorrent to those 
Liberals who are opposed to Home-rule, tell on the 
Unionists, if the next Government should be one of coalition 


between the Conservatives and the party of the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain? We almost fear that the 
excessive dread of Conservatism which makes the name so 
abhorrent to these fastidious Unionists, may, in many cases, 
render them unwilling even to support a coalition between 
Liberal-Unionists and Conservatives; and that surely might 
be a most unfortunate result of an honourable party super- 
stition. 





The Commission appointed to consider the feasibility of 
constituting a teaching University of London has produced a 
report and a scheme for the constitution of such a University, 
on which it is impossible as yet to form any final or mature 
judgment. We should say however that the Senate, which is 
to be the governing body of the University, in relation to all 
its statutes and constitutional provisions, and to the appoint- 
ment of examiners, and is to consist of a Chancellor and sixty- 
five members, is too large for the purpose. Sixteen members 
are to form a quorum; and there are so many different com- 
binations of sixteen to be got out of sixty-five members, that 
we greatly doubt whether a coherent policy can well be con- 
structed out of the meetings of so variable a body. Again, 
the whole of the academic power of the University is to be 
placed in the hands of an Academic Council of fifteen, together 
with the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, all the fifteen to be 
elected by the various faculties (including theology and music, 
which are to elect one member each), and this Academic Council 
will appoint the teachers, settle the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity, and determine the subjects of the examinations. In fact, 
for almost all the proper academic purposes of the University 
(the choice of examiners excepted), the Academic Council will 
be all-powerful, and will be constituted solely of the teachers 
and lecturers of the various classes, without any admixture of 
the representatives of Convocation. We regard this as 
throwing the academic power of the University into the hands 
of an almost fatally narrow class,—the class, indeed, which 
most needs checking from outside. 





Mr. Balfour addressed an enthusiastic meeting of over four 
thousand persons at Leicester last Saturday, in the Royal 
Opera House, and expressed his hope that the Unionists 
might capture that ultra-Radical borough from the degenerate 
Radicalism by which it is now overridden. The old Radicalism, 
he said, did at least believe firmly in freedom, and especially 
freedom of discussion; but the new Radicalism believes in 
silencing its opponents, even on all-important constitu- 
tional questions, by the use of the gag. He did not deny that 
the Gladstonians have hitherto held well together, bound partly 
“by hopes which are not likely to be fulfilled,” and partly “ by 
fears which are ever imminent and persistent.” But Sir 
William Harcourt had compared himself and his colleagues to 
persons in a balloon, and ‘‘ the party by which it is supported 
to the gas which is gradually lifting the balloon into the 
higher regions.” Mr. Balfour thought the simile an apt 
one. A balloon is “an instrument of progression which moves 
in cold and damp regions far above the surface of the earth, 
and is incapable of being steered.” “It is affected by every 
passing breath that blows, and after being wafted about hither 
and thither, quite irrespective of the wish of its occupants, it 
finally comes down with a lump.” That, he thought, would 
be the fate of the Government. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made an excellent point in his 











speech to the Augustine Branch of the Bristol Conservative 
Working Men’s Association on Tuesday, in dealing with the 
attack on the Lords which the Gladstonians are now com- 
mencing. In their Irish Home-rule Bill, he said, this very 
Government had proposed to create a Second Chamber, which 
was to be allowed not merely to amend the provisions of any 
Bill passed by the popular Chamber, but to reject those Bills 
entirely for either a couple of years or till after a Dissolution 
of Parliament. Yet all this cry raised against the House of 
Lords is raised because the historical Second Chamber in 
England is asserting rights of a milder character with 
respect to a constitutional revolution of the greatest possible 
moment. Surely, never was any political action more com- 
pletely sustained by the very testimony of its own stoutest 
assailants. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 





New Consols (2?) were on Friday 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——a 


MR. GLADSTONE’S DILEMMA. 


\ TE do not wonder that Mr. Gladstone hesitates 

between resignation and a fresh effort on behalf 
of his policy, his party, and his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
To a mind like his, which interprets the urgency of his 
own eager hopes as a “sign to the ages” of the divine 
will, it must be almost impossible not to interpret the 
revival of’ his own energies under the stimulus of that 
fresh Biscayan breeze as an indication that something is 
yet required of him before he bids adieu to public life. 
He bethinks himself, no doubt, of what he owes to the 
party which he has led into this difficult position; of the 
embarrassment which will fall on his colleagues, none of 
whom (unless it be Mr. Morley, and even that is doubtful) 
are fired by his own enthusiasm for the policy which he 
alone could bave persuaded them to accept; and most of 
all, of that fond dream of transforming an unhappy and dis- 
contented province into a loyal and willing ally whom his 
imagination has never ceased to present to him in the 
attitude of grateful and warm co-operation with the higher 
English aims. He thinks, too, of the plight in which he 
will necessarily leave his friends if he retires, with a heavy 
financial deficit, a party divided between the hope of 
raising the rate of wages and the margin of leisure by 
one and the same stroke, the hope of setting theology 
tree from the shackles of an Erastian rule, and the hope 
of realising his own vision of a free, exultant, and pacified 
Ireland ; and bitterly needing his authority to unite them 
in choosing between the rival claims of these various com- 
petitors for popular favour. Naturally enough, therefore, 
his failing sight and imperfect hearing, shrink into com- 
parative insignificance beside the thought of the sentence 
passed on one who, having put his hand to the plough, 
yet looks baci fondly to his home and his rest. May not 
this be just the last trial of his faith ? May not one more 
blow for the cause for which he has now laboured during 
eight years of the last decade of his almost unparalleled 
official industry, fulfil all his hopes, and give the crowning 
touch to that enterprise which no one but himself could 
even have ever brought within the purview of practical 
:tatesmanship ? 

We do not wonder, we say, that these dreams still 
haunt that sanguine and imperious imagination. But yet 
it is time that Mr. Gladstone gave some deliberate con- 
sideration to the other side of the question. Is it not about 
time to take stock of the strength of the genuine conviction 
which he has inspired in his own policy without the some- 
what artificial stimulus of his own great personal influence ? 
Has there not been enough of that tender and fostering 
guardianship of an infant cause to give it every chance, if 
it has really taken root, of growing to health and vigour 
without all this artificial aid? Is it conceivable that, at 
his age, with every physical principle within him crying out 
for rest, he can do much more on behalf of his favourite 
policy unless, without his aid, it would be equally secure ? 
Can there be a better or sounder test of its solidity than this, 
that after a much longer campaign on its behalf than he 
could reasonably have hoped for at the time he first em- 
braced it, it can show itself able to dispense with his aid ? 
When, at the age of seventy-six, he first launched it on 
its Parliamentary career, did he so much as hope that he 
should have been able to champion it through seven long 
years of adversity, and finally to carry it triumphantly 
through the House of Commons after he had reached the 
age of eighty-three? Having done as much as that, is it 
not full time to test its vitality by withdrawing the 
advantage of his own personal protection? Can he pos- 
sibly think that if, with that shelter withdrawn, the 
newly planted tree withers away because it has made no 
real root, a few months of the ebbing strength of a man 
of fourscore and four years can save it from destruction ? 
Would it not now be the greater act of faith to trust 
this darling policy of his own hale old age to the tender 
care of those whom he has induced to adopt it, and 
not to persuade himself that he can still do much, 
which he has not already done, to promote and secure its 
ultimate triumph? Besides, is he not aware that in his 
eagerness to win for his policy fresh adherents, he is toy- 
ing with other policies, with which, if he fairly interrogated 
his own mind, he would find that his own sympathy is 


Se 
extremely hesitating? Can any one doubt, that 
received the great labour deputation and threw et pa he 
on the hopes of those who were crying out for an Bight. 
Hour Bill, he was really expressing his own deepest on 
tions on one of the most important economic questions of 
his life? Is it wise to go further in the same direction and 
commit himself to so great an innovation as a graduated 
property-tax, in order to win the adhesion of the demo 
eracy in this evil hour of financial depression,—ang 
yet is it not come to this, that some such policy will hy 
forced upon him, if he is to conciliate the English Radicals 
and the Labour party, as well as to make both ends megt 
during the next three months? Would it not be much 
more an act of faithlessness than of faith, to win adherents 
to his Irish policy by a very half-hearted surrender to 
views which he has often opposed, and sometimes eyey 
appeared to denounce? To our minds, Mr. Gladstone 
would not, even from his own point of view, be showin 
the confidence which he no doubt really feels in his 
cause, if, conscious that his physical powers are failin 
him, as he himself has told us, he yet hesitates to com. 
mit the policy of his old age to the keeping of thoge 
advocates of it whom he has gained during the long 
uphill battle of these last eight years, and shows g9 
little belief in the arbitrament of time that he cannot 
put off his armour even when he finds it almost too heavy 
to bear. 

In the interests of his country, which, after all, has a 
stronger claim on him than either his colleagues or hig 
party, it is nearly time that this long controversy should 
see an end, and it cannot see an end until it is possible to 
judge how far Mr. Gladstone’s great personal ascendency 
has overridden the political instincts of the people of 
Great Britain. If, as he believes and hopes, he hag 
only been the eloquent exponent of the convictions which 
have slowly grown in the best and soberest minds in 
the Kingdom, then he may feel the utmost confidence 
that these convictions will continue to grow and spread 
when his own persuasive voice is no longer heard. If 
it is otherwise, he must surely admit that he has failed, 
and that in spite of his great eloquence and his possibly 
too manifest willingness when urged to go a mile with 
any other dubious party,—the Labour party or the Dis. 
establishment party, or the party in favour of a relaxed 
Poor-law,—to go with them not only one mile, but twain, 
—he has not converted the people of this country to the 
exodus of Ireland from the present Union. Yet if that 
be so, it is nearly time that we should know it. Eight 
years is a long probation for the new policy. If in that 
period it has not outgrown the need of the gardener's 
fostering hand, then it is evident, unless he is count- 
ing on a lifetime even longer than that of Moses, that 
he cannot hope himself to conduct the new party 
into the promised land. And he confesses that he is 
already conscious that his career approaches its close, 
That confession marks a new stage in the controversy. 
It makes the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone avowedly a sus- 
pensive one, and a suspensive Prime Minister,—a Prime 
Minister who may ask at any moment to be relieved of 
his duties,—is not a healthy element in politics. Political 
time-bargains are dangerous things, and a great party 
with such a leader is sure to indulge in very speculative 
time-bargains indeed. We cannot help thinking, then, 
that Mr. Gladstone would show both more faith in his 
cause, and more consideration for his country, if he gave 
in to his evidently eager craving for rest, and did not 
yield to the pressure of colleagues who know so little 
what is to come after him, that their only thought is, 
‘Every hour saved is an hour gained,—which is true; 
though the hour gained is gained only for prolonged 
uncertainty, which is prolonged weakness, and has been 
prolonged already beyond all reason. 





THE UNIONISTS AS DEMOCRATS. 


T would be difficult to find a better illustration of 
the tone of the Unionist Party, as distinguished from 

the Tory, or even the Conservative Party, than is pre- 
sented by the debate in the Lords on the Parish Councils 
Bill. The debate, though full of instruction, is so dull to 
those who care little about it, that we fear its broad 
political meaning may be generally missed. It is, how- 








ever, not only interesting, but important. The Peers are 
represented in many Gladstonian quarters, and some 
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a, i k bett having tried to “ take 

: r know better, as havi < 
ny aor out of the Bill;” but that is precisely 
rat they have not done. They have discussed the 
Bill very fully, as men so thoroughly familiar with rural 
life would be sure to do; they have made, or rather 
suggested, rather too many amendments ; and they have 
defended the Church from Mr. Cobb’s obviously unjust 
roposal to swamp the management of clerical charities; but 
they have, in a rather striking way, acknowledged that the 
Bill must be democratic. There are two essential prin- 
ciples” of modern democracy which are embodied in the Bill, 
and both have been definitely accepted by the Unionists. 
The first is that the only legitimate authority is that which 
represents the people; which has, in fact, in a more or less 
formal way been elected by them, and derives from them 
as Sovereign its only power. That is the root of all reason- 
able objections to the House of Lords, and the only sound 
answer to it is that democracy requires checks,—which is 
just what democrats deny. In the Parish Councils Bill 
this principle is acted on in the abolition of ex-officio 
Guardians of the Poor,—acted on directly, and acted on 
solely from democratic doctrine. Nobody says the ez- 
officio Guardians have neglected their duties, or be- 
trayed their trust, or called forth any general dislike. 
They are abolished solely because they are not elected. 
The Lords naturally do not like that, and on Lord 
Onslow’s motion the clause would have been struck out 
on Monday, when Lord Salisbury stood up in its defence. 
‘This will not do,’ he practically said ; ‘we must accept 
democracy ;’ or, is his own words, “I do not advise my 
noble friend to press his proposal to a division. I think 
we must frankly accept the elective system, and make the 
best of it. I do not say that in all respects it is perfect. 
I think I should prefer a mixed and modified system. 
But as we have it now, so we must deal with it.” The ad- 
mission was the more remarkable, because Lord Salisbury 
was in one of his haughtiest moods. He professed to doubt 
whether Magistrates in future would be good ez-ofjicios, 
—a needlessly bitter sarcasm on some of Lord Herschell’s 
recent appointments to the Bench, unwarranted by the 
facts, and injudicious in view of the pressure put 
by Radicals on the Chancellor, whom he ought to 
have supported. But then, having relieved himself of 
that bitterness, Lord Salisbury proceeded to argue 
with perfect good sense, that in condemning the leisured 
class to the alternatives of perpetual canvassing or 
ostracism, we are increasing the chance that, in England 
as in America, they will gradually recede from public 
life, to the injury of the community. That is 
absolutely sound, and the danger indicated is perhaps 
the greatest future danger of English democracy; but 
in spite of that, and of his own bitterness of mood, 
the Conservative leader openly and frankly submitted, 
Lord Onslow withdrawing his amendment almost as a 
matter of course. The Unionists, as a party, even in 
their own stronghold, accept the principle that power 
in future must spring only from election. 

The second instance, which occurred on Thursday, was 
as striking as the first. It is a principle of modern 
democracy—a false one, as we think, but a principle— 
that under the system men must rule without reference 
to their qualifications or their property, or, in fact, any 
consideration except that they are men. We have 
not in practice gone quite so far as that in England, but 
that is the principle which every true democrat asserts 
in every speech of his life. Under this principle, it 
is of course impossible for a Government professing to 
be democratic to care whether a voter pays rates or not; 
and accordingly, in the Parish Councils Bill, the “ com- 
pounding tenant,” the tenant who pays no rates, was left 
in@ multitude of parishes master of the situation. He 
will tax the farmer and the tradesman and the landlord, 
and pay nothing himself. That idea seems dangerous to 
to us, as inviting confiscation and financial injustice, and 
so also it seems to Lord Salisbury, yet the moment the 
Duke of Devonshire, as leader of the Liberal Unionists, 
objected to change, he gave up his effort to abolish the 
compounder. The Duke’s argument was, as usual when- 
ever such argument is possible, the practical rather than the 
theoretical one. He held compounding to be convenient, 
and therefore deprecated the plan which approved itself to 
his leader or colleague, whichever is the better word. There 
18, we believe, no doubt that this view is correet, and that in 
the rural districts, where cottages are really granted in 





aid of wages, and the artisan pays more than the labourer 
for the same house, compounding is almost inevitable. To 
abolish it would compel a rearrangement of wages at a 
very bad moment for agriculture, and cause an amount of 
discontent among both labourers and farmers which 
landlords would find almost unendurable. The Duke, 
however, would not have pleaded convenience so strongly, 
nor would the Marquis have yielded so readily to his 
pleading, if both had not felt as Lord Salisbury had 
previously admitted, that democracy must be accepted, 
whatever the risks of the experiment. The talk about 
friction between the two leaders is talk merely. They take 
different views on practical details, and express their 
views frankly as becomes politicians of their rank in the 
country, but the moment action is necessary they act 
together, and the effort to abolish the compounder is 
abandoned by consent. The principle that the law is to be 
democratic is accepted all along the line. 

We do hope that when the time comes for addressing 
the constituencies, the incidents of Monday and Tuesday 
in this debate will be brought home to them, with their 
meaning. Deep down in the hearts of scores of thousands 
of voters is the underlying belief that “Tories,” and more 
especially Peers, are trying to strangle or to trick or other- 
wise to defeat democracy as a principle of government. 
Whether right or wrong on the detail, it is urged by a 
hundred orators, they always mean in secret that the 
people shall not rule. That statement, once no doubt 
perfectly true, has been absolutely false ever since 
the Unionist Party has been framed. The central 
idea of that party is that the great experiment must 
be tried, and tried fairly, that democracy must rule, and 
that all its opponents can now do is to enlighten and 
guide it, and force it when needful to express its view 
definitively. Democracy is accepted by Unionists, as the 
Republic is accepted in France by Moderates, as some- 
thing which, good or bad, is outside the limits of discussion, 
something with which all that is done must be in accord. 
Of course plenty of the united party dislike democracy, 
and plenty more distrust its final success as a method of 
organising nations, but the number of those who 
resist it, or attempt to resist it, among Unionists 
is very few, as few probably as the number of 
Radicals who approve the Anarchical method. The 
party as a whole accepts democracy as the con- 
dition precedent, and only strives to make the applica- 
tion of the principle to concrete cases as equitable as 
circumstances will allow. There could not be a better 
test of the truth of this assertion than the conduct of the 
Unionist leaders in amending the Parish Councils Bill 
in the House of Lords. Nobody doubts that they could 
have carried anti-democratic clauses through the Upper 
House if they had tried, or that they would have received 
a large measure of support outside. They refused, how- 
ever, to go one step farther than was consistent with the 
ultimate principle which must henceforward govern our 
legislation, refused, it may be, in Lord Salisbury’s 
case, most reluctantly and only after warning, but still 
after consultation and debate, as a united party 
they refused. That is the truth which we want to get 
into the minds of the millions, and which, as we 
think, the orators of the Unionists do not sufficiently 
bring to the front. The electors are as little in danger of 
seeing a régime of privilege re-established by Lord 
Salisbury as by Tr. Gladstone, indeed the latter is the 
more likely to es ablish it, for he maintains that electors 
at a great distance from London, electors living on the 
fringe of the kingdom, ought to be a privileged class, and 
more largely represented than their comrades nearer to the 
centre of affairs. Lord Salisbury abolishes the e7-officios 
because they are not elected, as readily as Lord Kimberley, 
and the Duke of Devonshire is as opposed as Lord Ripon 
to abolishing the compounder. 

What the result will be of the two changes carried in 
the law is, compared with the principle established, of 
only minor importance. We do not see why the Magis- 
trates should decline to be candidates for seats at the 
Board of Guardians any more than anybody else, and are 
quite sure that if they stand they will preferentially be 
elected. They may retreat as Lord Salisbury fears; but 
they also may not; and if they do, their exclusion will be 
entirely their own fault. We do not anticipate much 
change in rural Government from that source, and are not 
quite sure that we have not exaggerated in thought the 
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probable extravagance of the compounder. The arrange- 
ment which gives him power to spend other people’s money 
is a detestable one, but it may be greatly affected in prac- 
tice by certain palliatives. As the Duke of Devonshire 
siid, the compounder is sure to learn gradually that he 
cannot ruin everybody else without ruining himself, either 
by driving away employers or compelling landlords to 
reconsider their mode of letting ; and as he did not say, the 
class will be subjected to pretty severe pressure. The 
labourers may hate the squire and distrust the parson as 
much as they like, but they will not want to quarrel with 
all ratepayers about a question like rates. The latter are 
an odd sort of aristocracy to invent; but they exist, they 
do not like heavy rates, and they will press, if they are 
irritated, on those below them with a pressure which 
neither parson nor squire dare exert. The publican and 
the grocer, and the blacksmith and the mason, and the 
poorer dissenting minister will not be taxed to death for 
experiments, without the compounder hearing of it in a 
way which will make his ears very open to remonstrance. 
Grades will not cease to exist because of Parish Councils, 
and the grade which pays rates and dislikes them knows 
very well how to make itself felt by the compounder when 
he is spending parish money. 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


HAT the French should be a little aghast at the new 
treaty between Germany and Russia, and mutter 

“ Treachery !” under their breath, is no matter for surprise. 
Their wrath is a little amusing, but it is very natural. 
They expected fully that the “strained ” relations existing 
between the two Empires would develop at a convenient 
season, certainly within ten years, into acute hostility, 
when their own chance of avenging their defeat and 
recovering their provinces would be plainly before them. 
It is in furtherance of this project that they have for five 
years been courting Russia, that they have broken with 
their old allies in Poland, that they have favoured every 
Russian intrigue against Great Britain or Turkey, that 
they welcomed the Russian fleet at Toulon with such an 
exuberance of hospitality, and that they have invested 
£240,000,000 in Russian securities. To find the Russian 
Government, therefore, withdrawing from its economic 
war with Germany, and signing what for ten years must 
make the Empires dependent for their economic pro- 
sperity upon each other, is a galling blow, all the 
worse because the Protectionists are clamouring for a 
heavy duty to be placed upon Russian wheat; so that 
at one and the same moment Germany seems to 
Russian proprietors the friendly Power, and France 
the hostile one. Still, this is what has happened, and 
what might have been expected to happen. The “ tariff 
war” between Germany and Russia—of which the main 
incident is a German tax of 50 per cent. upon all Russian 
cereals—has affected the prosperity of Southern Russia 
most cruelly, and created difficulties even for the Imperial 
Government. Ever since the emancipation of the serfs 
enabled the peasantry to move, the wealth and the popu- 
lation of Russia have tended to concentrate themselves in 
the vast corn-growing plains of the Southern provinces ; 
and to the new millions of cultivators, free markets for 
cereals have become of vital importance. One great market 
closed means a congestion of corn in Russian granaries, 
an immediate and heavy fall in prices, an inability to pay 
taxes, and a shrinkage in the demand for brandy, the 
sheet-anchor of Russian finance. So loud became the cry 
of the cultivators that the Czar, who though he does not 
know much, attends carefully to economic questions, in- 
sisted that the Tariff war should cease; and, aided by the 
German Emperor and Count Caprivi, arrived at a reason- 
able compromise. The duties on cereals are to be halved, 
and though the rates are still high, that reduction once 
more opens the market, which, and not profit, is the grand 
object of Russian proprietors and peasants. They must 
have money for their cereals, even if it is too little money, 
or their burdens cannot be borne. The Treaty is there- 
fore signed, and if it is ratified, does no doubt constitute 
a strong bond between Russia and Germany. It will not 
prevent war, because no consideration of loss ever does 
prevent it, and because during the war vast State purchases 
would nearly make up to South Russia the closing of the 
German market ; but it renders war less probable and much 
less popular. The French, therefore, are naturally savage, 








and are now fixing their hopes upon the Ge 

“ Agrarian” party, which threatens to reject the Treat 
as ruinous to German agriculture. Rents, say Ge y 
owners and peasants alike, cannot be paid without 
artificial price for cereals, and if that price ruins Souther 
Russia, what business is that of ours? They talk go 
loudly that the French are delighted, and we have the 
exceedingly odd spectacle of French Republican Oppor. 
tunists seeking sympathy and alliance from the Russian 
despot and the German Junker. 

We fancy the French will be disappointed, The 
German Emperor and his Chancellor have an argument 
for their policy which the Parisians do not see, but which 
will be recognised by every German elector. It ig not 
only that the whole body of German citizens, especially in 
the Eastern provinces, are craving for cheaper food, and 
that the Tariff war reduces at once the volume of German 
manufactures and the traffic receipts on German railways, 
but that the situation in Russia was becoming so unbear. 
able that war would have been welcomed as a relief, The 
German Emperor affirmed this on Monday with a certainty 
and a frankness most unusual in diplomacy, and we can 
easily believe him to have been well informed. Russia is 
not like America, a sort of separate planet, with a dozen 
climates and an organised manufacturing system. She 
lives on her cereals, and when their sale stops, though 
there is food, there is no money to pay anybody with, the 
Czar’s Government included. It is impossible for her to 
go on long, shut up in a sort of cell, and we can easily be. 
lieve that sooner than bear the ruin of his Southern subjects 
the Czar would have risked a war, which would have called 
out patriotism and given him at least the chance of 
breaking down fiscal walls, if not of breaking out once for 
all into the open water. The German Emperor is g0 
certain of this, that he declares if he is beaten in the 
Reichstag he will dissolve, and appeal to his people to 
support him not only on the economic, but on the political, 
ground. He will ask them, in other words, point-blank if 
they want war in preference to cheap food, and take his 
plebiscite honestly and openly on that tremendous 
issue. It would be just like a Hohenzollern to be 
so frank, and the Emperor has this week said it 
all, in so many words, in speeches allowed to circulate 
in the papers. So addressed, we find it difficult to 
doubt as to the national reply. The Germans will fight 
if they must, and fight hard, but they hate the idea 
of this war, which will bring misery into every house, 
and which may in the end yield nothing. They cannot 
hope to extinguish France or to invade Russia, and twenty 
years afterwards there will be all the work to be done over 
again. To accept a war from the outside is one thing; 
but to adopt a policy leading to war in the teeth of the 
declared opinion of the “ War Lord,” and even, it is re- 
ported, of the Protectionist Prince Bismarck, is quite 
another thing. We do not believe any sensible German 
will, under such circumstances, hesitate; and it must not 
be forgotten that for once the less-sensible section of 
Germany is all on the Emperor’s side. No Anarchist or 
Socialist or Extreme Liberal is in favour of dear food. 
We should anticipate for the Emperor a far clearer victory 
than he won on the Military Bill, one which would give 
him, as that contest did not, a majority in the country as 
well as in the Reichstag. The Agrarians are, no doubt, 
very wrathful and sincerely alarmed, but the State can 
help them as to their mortgages; they are curiously but 
deeply divided as to whether the true panacea is Protec 
tion or Bimetallism; and they feel all through their 
bones that in breaking their traditional alliance with the 
Throne, they are depriving themselves of their main 
protection against the modern spirit. And that they do 
break the alliance when they reject a treaty which the 
Kaiser thinks his business exclusively, as part of his 
foreign policy, they know perfectly well. We cannot, we 
confess, believe that the Treaty will be rejected. 

It is a remarkable consequence of the Democratic move- 
ment, with its lowering of the suffrage, that the economic 
element is entering so decidedly into treaties: We are 
beginning to need men like Lord Farrer as diplomatists 
rather than men like Lord Dufferin. There always was an 
element of bargaining in diplomacy ; but the democracy are 
far more sordid, or, if you will, more affected by the desire 
of comfort than the Kings; and, on the whole, rather less 
amenable to scientific reasoning. They regard immediate 
gain or loss as the test of atreaty, and study tariffs with 
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a jealousy that makes the duty of Ambassadors harassing 
in a quite new way. Diplomatists have to find out all 
gorts of things,—one being whether the opposition to a 

rticular reduction proceeds only from an “interest,” or 
really represents the feeling of great sections of the com- 
munity. They have to hunt for duties to give up, often, 
especially for English diplomatists, an impossibility ; and, 
above all, they have to seek for terms which will be felt 
to be advantageous by the voting strength of the party 
in power. It is most difficult work, and we are by 
no means sure that the necessity of considering such 
subjects conduces to international good feeling. Masses 
of men are very greedy of gain; and when gain 
‘gs shut off from them by tariff walls, their sense of 
justice is apt to grow exceedingly confused. French- 
men and Germans are not likely to be more 
amenable to the claims of justice than our own good 
Lancashire folk; and we cannot trust them for five 
minutes when the question is of the right of India to 
impose duties, if she likes, upon textile fabrics. The 
new and more complex civilisation into which we are all 
passing, has many embarrassments of its own, and this one 
of international taxation is one of the most pressing. A 
war of tariffs is better than a war of armies, and yet 
if you will think of it, there is something rather base as 
well as horrible about it. You are to starve a few millions 
of people, who know nothing about you, in the hope that 
their wailings will compel their Government to be more 
peaceful or more just. “Steal the beggar’s loaf, and he 
will be more civil,” is the essence of a tariff war; and 
though the instrument may be necessary, and has cer- 
tainly just now succeeded in German hands, its use cannot 
be commended as chivalric. Fortunately England, with 
her Free-trade ideas, is very nearly out of that cesspool, 
for we can hardly afford to lower the duties on wines, and 
Sir W. Harcourt will not bargain with Athens, even if he 
decides to make currants cheap. 





THE NEW CONSERVATISM AND THE NEW 
RADICALISM. 


i his speech at Leicester last Saturday, Mr. Balfour 
attacked the new Radicalism, and declared, truly 
enough, that in many respects it is unworthy of the 
ereed which formerly went by that name. Our Glad- 
stonian contemporaries retort the reproach by saying 
that the new Radicalism does not differ so much from the 
old Radicalism, as the new Conservatism differs from the 
old Conservatism. And this, too, is true. But then our 
Gladstonian contemporaries forget to add that, from the 
point of view of the democracy, which is, we suppose, their 
own point of view, the new Conservatism differs from the 
old only for the better, while in the same sense the new 
Radicalism differs from the old partly, and even greatly, 
for the worse. Let us explain what we mean. The new 
Conservatism differs from the old mainly in this, that 
it accepts the popular will, whenever that is distinctly 
visible, and adapts itself to it. In other words, it does 
not resist the clear will of the democracy, but only avails 
itself, where it can, of the various undercurrents of 
sympathy with national, and perhaps sometimes even 
aristocratic, tradition, by which the popular will is itself 
swayed. Now, if the popular will is to be the final 
authority in our affairs, that is a perfectly legitimate course 
for the new Conservatism to take. But is the new 
Radicalism able to plead the same defence for its most 
recent change of form? We imagine that the New Radicals 
think so; but that is a very questionable assumption, and 
one on which the signs of the time are by no means decisive. 
And while there is still room for doubt,—and there is the 
greatest room for doubt,—whether any essential element 
of the new Radicalism is really popalar, it is alwa ys 
right to balance the reasons in favour of it, against those 
which tell the other way, and to judge of its popularity 
mainly by its right to command the adhesion of the people. 
It may be useless to attack a system like democracy when 
it 18 once established, whatever there may be ‘to say 
against it,—but when the question is not whether the 

masses should rule, but what it is that the masses really 

desire, and when that question is, as yet, quite unsolved, it 

18 as reasonable as it is inevitable that the judgment as to 

What the popular will really is, should be biassed by the 

relative merits of the reasons alleged on either side. For 

48a matter of fact, the number of subjects on which t he 


popular will is really known and declared is very small 
indeed compared with the number of subjects on which it 
is unknown, undeclared, and more or less indeterminate. 
There are matters on which the general tendency of demo- 
cratic opinion is well known, as, for instance, the wish for 
shorter hours of labour, for greater security against the 
avoidable dangers of a mining or a manufacturing 
process, and for compensation for injuries which are un- 
avoidable. But there are a much larger number of ques- 
tions on which the masses themselves have not made up 
their minds, as, for instance, whether they prefer political 
representatives who cost them nothing, to political repre- 
sentatives who are paid out of the rates or taxes,— 
whether they desire General Elections at very short ir- 
tervals, or at longer intervals, with the advantage of more 
continuous ‘and uninterrupted experience,—and whether 
they prefer a House of Lords to a second elective Chamber 
which might be able to dispute with the Commons the 
claim to represent the people. Now, on all such questions, 
it is impossible for either the Radicals or Conservatives to 
say with any confidence what the democratic will really is. 
The people themselves are very much divided upon them, 
and we have no means of knowing where the majority 
is, and how far it rests on fixed opinion or only on acci- 
dent or eaprice. On all such subjects, therefore, the force 
of popular reasoning recovers its full importance. It may 
be fairly assumed that the masses incline to the side to 
which the weight of effective popular reasoning would 
seem likely to lead them. 

If we ask, then, what is the direction in which the new 
Conservatism is moving as compared with the direction 
in which the new Radicalism is moving, we should say 
that the new Conservatism is nothing in the world but 
the old Conservatism in intention at least a good deal 
popularised,—sometimes the better for being so popu- 
larised, sometimes the worse,—but whether the better or 
the worse, always in intention popularised. For example, 
the new Conservatism has taken up the Referendum so 
popular in Switzerland, and thereby, we think, has vastly 
improved its chance of public acceptance as well as its 
chance of permanent usefulness. On the other hand, by 
taking up, as its leaders have taken up, Women’s Suffrage, 
we think that, while the intention has been again both to 
popularise the party programme and to put a drag on 
revolutionary change, 1t will answer neither purpose ; and 
even if it should answer the former, will not answer the 
latter. We hold, then, that the new Conservatism, though 
it is sometimes wiser, and sometimes less wise, than the 
old Conservatism, differs from it always in intending to 
obtain fresh support for the more popular traditions of 
the party, and sometimes in actually gaining that support. 

The new Radicalism, of course, just as much as the 
new Conservatism, aims at being a renovated and more 
popular form of the old Radicalism, but with the exception 
of its claim to throw more and more of the taxation of the 
Kingdom on the richer classes, while giving more and 
more of the political power into the hands of the poorer 
classes, we doubt whether it is even so popular as the older 
Radicalism, although the older Radicalism itself never 
conquered the adherence of the great masses of the people. 
We are not at all certain that even the cry for the heavy 
taxation of the rich for the benefit of the poor is thoroughly 
popular, though it is likely enough that it would carry 
more votes than it would voices; for there is a certain 
attractiveness in secret voting for a policy which protects 
the pocket, though it does not win the heart. For 
the rest, nothing can be clearer than that the new 
Radicalism relies, at least as much as ever did the 
old Radicalism, on the class jealousies and hatreds 
which it expresses. It resembles the old Radicalism 
in its scorn for the House of Lords. It differs from the 
old Radicalism in its dislike of capitalists. The new 
Radicalism scowls upon capital, while the old leaned 
upon capital, and always pitted the wealth made by 
enterprise and industry against the wealth inherited 
from ancestors. The new Radicalism patronises labour, 
where the old Radicalism patronised the shrewd and 
saving traders; but we doubt exceedingly whether 
it will carry the artisan class with it,—whatever it 
may do with the agricultural labourer,—in its crusade 
against the very class into which the intelligent artisan 
hopes that he himself may rise. The new Radicalism 
surpasses the old Radicalism in its hatred of the landed 





interest, and it makes even more use than the old 
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Radicalism of its contempt for ecclesiastical dignities and 

its aversion to a State Church. The stimulus which 
jealousy and envy give to any cause which professes 
au intention of taxing the gains, or boldly confisca- 
ting the wealth, of the more prosperous classes, will 
always, of course, keep the new Radicalism going,— 
keep its head above water. But if we understand the 
English people rightly, there is more of a future 
before popular Conservatism, with its kindly feeling for 
historical leaders, for English traditions, and, above all, 
for constitutional liberty, than there is before the new 
Radicalism, which flourishes the gag before the eyes 
of its adversaries in the House of Commons, and obeys 
the whip of the paid secretaries to great Unions, when- 
ever labour has a struggle with capital, and is in any 
danger of defeat. Liberty used to be the idol of 
the old Redicals; now it is the watch-cry of the 
new Conservatives. Unquestionably the latter feel far 
more respect for the liberty of discussion than the 
new Radicals, who have come to regard the arbitrary 
despotism of an almost accidental majority as the only 
machinery by which the authority of the Radical Party 
can be properly sustained. The new Conservatives are at 
least an old historical party with softened prejudices. The 
new Radicals are an old historical party with bitterer 
prejudices, aud an even narrower political horizon than 
that of the Radicals who were taught by Bentham, and 
whose shining example was Joseph Hume. 





MR. BALFOUR ON THE REFERENDUM. 

HE REFERENDUM is rapidly entering the region 

of practical politics. Indeed, after Mr. Balfour’s 
speech last Saturday, it may almost be said to have 
already arrived there. It is true Mr. Balfour qualified 
his adhesion to the principle of referring important and 
disputed legislation to the nation as a whole; but his 
qualifications were of a perfectly general kind, and 
amounted, in fact, to little more than the very sensible 
declaration that all innovations are bad unless there is a 
clear need for them. His words were these :—‘ Though 
I am far from saying that we should make this inno- 
vation, or any other innovation, upon the British Consti- 
tution, so far I am prepared to go, that if, under the 
leadership of this or any other Government, the House of 
Commons is to be deprived of its deliberative functions, 
and the House of Lords is to be checked in the exercise 
of its constitutional duties, then a direct appeal to 
the people, and that alone, can save us from the greatest 
legislative disaster.” But we can hardly doubt that what 
has happened in other popular Legislative Assemblies, will 
happen in the House of Commons. The tendency already 
visible will rapidly increase, and the deliberative functions 
of the House surely, though by no means slowly, will 
become maimed and inoperative. At the same time, it is 
very unlikely that the process by which the House of 
Lords has been losing the right to participate in legisla- 
tion will be checked. For the moment, no doubt, the 


House of Lords is strong and popular; but this is only 


owing to the accident that a statesman supported by a 
scratch majority—due, in a great measure, to the 
over-representation of the Celtic portions of the United 
Kingdom—is trying to force an unpopular constitu- 
tional change upon the nation. The flicker in the 
Lords is due to Home-rule, not to any permanent change 
of feeling in the country, and cannot last. The two con- 
ditions, then, under which Mr. Balfour would accept the 
Referendum, are not conditions which are likely to 
prove ephemeral, but rather conditions which will remain. 
Bilis in the future will be passed by aid of the Closure, 
aot seldomer, but rather oftener; and the authority of 
the House of Lords, as a Chamber of Revision, will wane 
instead of growing or remaining where it is. Mr. 
jalfour’s qualifications are, in fact, a statement of the 
practical arguments in favour of the Referendum, and so, 
we-take it, he meant them to be considered. The growth 
of interest in the principle of the Referendum, marked 
hy a speech like that of Mr. Balfour, is a matter which 
we have a right to regard with special satisfaction, 
for since the establishment of Democratic Government 
in the United Kingdom, we have again and again 
advocated in these columns some form of Referendum 
us the necessary check upon the representatives. We 
have always held that the true way to correct the 
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blunders of “elected persons” is bya di 
the people. . 7a direct appeal t 

As Mr. Balfour’s speech has stirred popular i : 
the Referendum, it may be worth while to mest han . 
of the objections which are occasionally raised againat ie 
In doing so, we must ask—(1), What is the Referend, - 
(2), what constitutional machinery is needed to apa? 
(3), how is it to be put into operation? The first of Ach 
questions is easily answered. The Referendum ig q = 
of the people taken in regard to the enactment of es 
laws. The electors of the country are asked, “ Is jt = 
will that such and such a Bill shall become law rite 
according as the majority answer “Yes” or “No” mn 
fate of the Bill is determined. Sir William Hareour 
objects to the Referendum as something foreign and y 
English. Let him, then, call it “a poll of the people” 
He cannot get anything more English than that, just . 
he cannot get anything more democratic. We take a poll 
of a parish to determine whether or no there Shall be g 
Free Library, or a poll of a town to decide upon a scheme 
for new waterworks. The Referendum is a poll of the 
whole people to decide whether this or that law shall pass 

What constitutional machinery is needed to apply the 
Referendum? This question has been answered in detaj] 
by Mr. St. Loe Strachey in an article in the National 
Review for February, entitled “ An Appeal to the Lords,” 
and to this we refer our readers. It will be sufficient to 
say here that writs would be issued to the returning. 
officers ia the various constituencies in the country direct. 
ing them to hold polls under the Ballot and Corrupt Prac. 
tices Acts, at which the electors would vote “Yes” or 
“No” to the question, “Is it your will that such and 
such a Bill should receive the Royal Assent ? ’—to endorse 
the numbers of the Yeses and Noes on the writ, and to for. 
ward them to the Crown office, where they would be counted 
and the result duly announced and recorded. How is the 
Referendum to be put into operation? Who, that is to 
say, is to decide what Bills are to be referred to the people? 
Obviously every petty Bill passed by Parliament could 
not, before it was presented for the Royal Assent, be re. 
ferred to the people. The country would soon be sick of 
being polled. Who, then, is to say what Bills are to be 
referred ? In Switzerland, federal laws are submitted toa 
popular vote if this is demanded either by 30,000 citizens 
or by eight Cantons within ninety days from their publica- 
tion. In most of the Cantons a Cantonal Referendum is also 
applicable to cantonal laws. (It should be noted that it is 
the whole law just as it has been passed by the two Houses 
of the Federal Assembly, and not merely a principle of 
action that is submitted to the electors.) The question for 
us is,—Would the Swiss plan for applying the Referendum 
be applicable to the case of the United Kingdom? Theo 
retically,—Yes. Reference on petition would, in many ways, 
be an excellent institution. It might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, allow a body of patriotic non-politicians to 
defeat bad legislation. It would, however, be far more 
difficult to apply in a great country like England than in 
a small one like Switzerland. Since Switzerland has about 
3,000,000 people, 30,000 means a proportion of one 
in every hundred, but in the United Kingdom this would 
necessitate a petition of 300,000 persons. But that isa 
very unwieldy number. There is some chance of checking 
and verifying 30,000 signatures, but 300,000 could not be 
properly authenticated without infinite trouble. Under 
these circumstances we should, on the whole, prefer to 
entrust the duty of putting the Referendum in operation 
to either House of Parliament,—that is, practically, to the 
House of Lords, for since the House of Lords has virtually 
ceased to initiate legislation, the House of Commons could 
never want to refer a Bill passed by the Lords. Whatwe 
would suggest is, that the Bill establishing the machinery 
of the Referendum should declare that whenever either 
House (i.e., the House of Lords) should be unable to agree 
with the other House in regard to the details of a Bill, that 
House should pass the Bill in the shape desired by the 
other House, but should add thereto a clause referring the 
Bill to a poll of the people before receiving the Royal 
Assent. A provision of this kind would ensure the 
reference of all Bills of the first importance, and of none of 
a trivial kind. The House of Lords can be trusted t0 
establish and maintain a constitutional etiquette. The 
able men who influence the Lords would soon make 
it a matter of constitutional etiquette, as binding as that 


in regard to Money Bills, that no Bill was to be referred 
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ghich did not involve either some constitutional change 
or else some Change which, though not technically in the 
Constitution, was equally important. This would be far 
petter than declaring, as has been suggested, that the 
Referendum should only apply to changes in the Con- 
stitution. That means a definition of the Constitution. 
Nor is this all, for even if you got the best definition in 
the world, it would not be wide enough. Clever drafts- 
men would soon contrive ways of drawing revolutionary 
Bills of which it would be impossible to declare with 
accuracy that they involved a constitutional change. A 
body like the Lords could do what no definition could 
achieve,—secure that all really big measures dealing with 
contentious subjects should be referred to a poll of the 
people. Another advantage of making the Lords the 
body armed with the power of demanding a reference is 
the fact that in this way could be solved the difficulties 
surrounding conflicts between the two existing Houses 
and the proposals for a new Second House. The Re- 
ferendum would decide the disputes, and what is more, 
would prevent the sacrifice of power by the House of 
Commons, which would be necessary if a new and strong 
Upper House were invented. . The Lords would give 
up their claim to an authoritative share in the work of 
legislation, and would accept the humbler réle of setting 
the appeal to Caesar in motion. They would become, in 
fact, the sovereign people’s remembrancer,—their duty 
being every now and then to attract the attention of their 
master, and to ask whether it was really his will and 
pleasure that his servants in Parliament should pass a 
law forbidding the use of fermented liquors to persons 
other than the members of elected Boards and Councils ? 
Of course, under such circumstances, the Peers’ must be 
allowed, if they like, to resign their seats, and to offer 
themselves for election in the Lower House. One advan- 
tage of our proposal is that it is in harmony with the 
general trend of the Constitution. It is at this moment 
almost, if not quite, an admitted constitutional custom 
that the Lords, though they have not the right to reject 
legislation absolutely, have a right to demand an ad hoc 
Dissolution. But an ad hoc Dissolution is simply an im- 
perfect form of the Referendum. To place the applica- 
tion of the Referendum in the hands of the Lords would 
then be merely recognising a constitutional tendency 
which is just hardening into a custom. At the same 
time, if it should be desired, we see no reason why it 
should not be further enacted that if, and when, not less 
than three hundred thousand electors (or, say, one 
thousand in each of half the constituencies) petitioned the 
Sovereign to witbhold the Royal Assent from any Bill 
until a poll of the people had been taken, the Royal 
Assent should be withheld until such poll of the people 
had been taken. If the country were not afraid of being 
worried by the petition-mongers, there would be many 
advantages obtainable by adopting this scheme. 

Before we leave the subject of the Referendum, we 
must say a word as to one of the objections raised, not by 
men like Sir William Harcourt, whose attitude is simply 
that of the partisan, but by able and moderate critics, who, 
wisely enough, do not want to take a leap in the dark, or 
to commit themselves rashly to an unknown change. 
How is it possible, they ask, to get the country to decide 
on a complicated measure full of details? You can get 
people to say whether they want a Parish Council ; but how 
can you get the plain man to decide whether he wants the 
Parish Councils Bill? We admit that in appearance 
the objection is a serious one. In practice, however, it is 
no harder to decide for or against a complicated measure 
than for or against a complicated man. The opinions of 
Mr. B., the candidate for Little Peddlington, are a mass 
of details, some of them good and some bad. Yet the Little 
Peddlingtonians find no difficulty in saying “ Yes” or “No” 
tothem. They form a general impression about them, one way 
or the other, and vote accordingly. This, we take it, is what 
people would do with a Bill. They would, either on good 
or bad grounds, consider that the balance of good and evil 
was for or against the Bill, and would vote acordingly. 
No doubt many men would vote “No” because their party 
thought the Bill bad, and on no clear personal opinion. 
But then they do this also in regard to their Members, 
and the Members, as often as not, do it also in regard to 
Bills before the House of Commons. Besides, this very 
thing is done in. Switzerland, and without difficulty. 
There it is quaintly provided by the Constitution that 


a sufficient number of copies of the Bill shall be sent 
down to the Cantons, and the opinion of the people is 
taken directly on the question,—The Bill, the whole Bill, 
or none of the Bill? But what the men of Uri and 
Schwyz can do, can be done by the men of Somersetshire 
and Yorkshire. The sea can roar back its “ Yes” or “No” 
as intelligibly as the mountains. The Referendum is 
coming,—of that we have not had the least doubt for the 
last half-dozen years. The truth is, every Constitution 
wants somewhere the power of veto. In a democracy, 
that power must rest ultimately in the people themselves, 
and the Referendum is its handiest form. In America, an 
elected President wields the veto as agent for the people, 
but since our President is hereditary, the Sovereign people 
must act here in its own name. 





THE BISHOPS IN THE LORDS. 


‘E shall not be suspected of any preconceived reso- 
lution to see good in everything that a Bishop 
does. But of late a tendency of the opposite kind has 
grown up, and Bishops have been abused with quite as 
little reason as they have sometimes been praised. Let us 
suppose that the whole episcopal bench had seen fit to 
keep away from the House of Lords during the discussion 
of the Local Government Bill. They might have done so 
with very real convenience to themselves. Bishops are 
hard-worked men, and even the critics who deny that 
they do any good, will not accuse them of doing nothing. 
They have visitations, confirmations, ordinations, and the 
like upon their hands, and in order to come to London for 
the inside of a week they have to alter a number of 
arrangements and inconvenience a number of people. But 
what would have been said of them if they had left the lay 
Lords to shape the Bill at their pleasure? It is easy to 
imagine the censures that would have been heaped upon 
their heads for making diocesan business an excuse for 
staying in the country. They would have been reminded 
that Bishops have other than purely spiritual duties, and 
that so long as they remain Peers of Parliament they are 
bound to bear in mind the cause for which Peers of 
Parliament exist. As it is, enough of them have come 
to London for the Committee on the Local Government 
Bill, to make it impossible to say, with any show of 
truth, that the Bishops are indifferent to the business of 
legislation. They have shown themselves in fair numbers 
when the House has sat, and they have voted in fair 
numbers when the House has divided. But this activity 
on their part has not met with its reward. On the con- 
trary, they have been handsomely abused for every vote 
they have given. They have tried, according to their 
lights, to improve the Bill, and they have been taken to 
task, not, as in the case of the temporal Peers, for voting 
wrong—that is, on the side opposed to that of their 
critics, but for voting wickedly,—that is, in a way in 
which no Bishop ought to vote. Tbe ordinary Peer is 
allowed to vote with Lord Salisbury without being 
accused of anything worse than Toryism. But a Bishop 
cannot vote with Lord Salisbury without disgracing him- 
self not merely as a man, but as a Bishop. The new 
Inquisition reminds us of the surveillance which old- 
fashioned evangelicals used to exercise over the clergy, or 
of that which, in parts of Scotland, true-blue Presby- 
terians still exercise over their ministers.. It is true the 
standard to which the Bishops are expected to conform is 
different from that formerly or now set up for the 
Anglican or Presbyterian clergy. It relates not to dancing 
or music, but to social legislation. But the invasion of 
personal freedom is equally great. Certain things are 
condemned not as wrong in themselves, but as wrong in a 
Bishop. The argument apparently is: ‘ Bishops ought to 
be better than other people; to be better than other 
people means to agree with me more than other people; 
therefore Bishops who come short of this test of virtue 
are bad Bishops.’ 

We shall be charged, perhaps, with a shocking indif- 
ference to the moral and spiritual obligations of the higher 
clergy when we say that a Bishop is bound just as much 
as a layman to form an honest opinion upon the matters 
that come before him, and to express it as opportunity 
offers, without any specific reference to the fact that he is 
a Bishop. The contrary opinion would convert him into 








amere dummy. He would speak and vote, not according 
to his conscience, but according to some one else’s notion 
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of what ought to be his conscience. We may take, as an 
eminent example of this peculiar conception of episcopal 
duty, the comments of the Westminster Gazette on the 
votes of the Bishops on Thursday week. The ques- 
tion raised is described as “whether public meetings 
for various purposes should be held in the village 
school-rooms or in the village ale-houses.” As a 
matter of fact, it was simply a question whether 
private property should be taken without compensa- 
tion for the purpose of miscellaneous public meetings; 
indeed, the question whether a measure professedly 
designed to enable agricultural labourers to manage 
their own local affairs should include a clause which im- 
plies that the representatives they choose for that purpose 
cannot be trusted inside a public-house, was ultimately 
decided in the way the Westminster Gazette wishes. But 
the description of the issue is altogether misleading. The 
village school may, in all respects but one, be a far better 
place for meeting in than the village ale-house; but the 
village ale-house has the advantage that whatever it has in 
the way of a public room may be had for the hiring. Why 
should a school be taken for the purpose of parish meetings 
any more than a newspaper office? We do not doubt the 
willingness of the conductors of the Westminster Gazette 
to give up their rooms for every kind of local meeting; 
but we question whether they would like to have the obli- 
gation of doing so imposed on them by law. Church 
schools are not the property of the State, they are the 
property of the managers or of trustees. Their con- 
nection with the State is simply that of vendor and 
purchaser. They sell a certain amount of elementary 
education, for which the State, having first assured itself 
that it is of the right quality, pays the purchase-money 
in the shape of a Parliamentary grant. When it is 
proposed to take in addition the use of the school for 
all sorts of purposes wholly unconnected with educa- 
cation, the managers naturally raise objections. It may 
be arguable that they are wrong in raising them, but it is 
only arguable. It is a point upon which, at the very 
least, two opinions may be held; and if this is admitted, 
why are the Bishops condemned to have only one? They 
have the same means of arriving at a sound conclusion 
as Lord Ripon or Lord Kimberley ; why are they alone to 
be forbidden to use these means according to their 
ability ? They may be wrong, of course, in the judgment 
they form—just as a lay Peer may be wrong—but they 
are no more wrong than he is. There is nothing in the 
episcopal office that makes the holder of it the necessary 
enemy of private property. He may even think that it 
would be wise in the managers of voluntary schools to con- 
cede all that is asked of them, and yet not be prepared to 
take their property away with no adequate cause and no 
adequate compensation. The refusal so to take it away 
does not prevent the school managers from granting any 
and every request made to them to have the use of the 
school-room for village meetings; it only recognises that 
the school-room is their own property, and therefore that 
they are not lightly to be deprived of it. 

Even if the Bishops had actually agreed with Lord Salis- 
bury in wishing to strike out the clause which forbids the 
meetings contemplated in the Local Government Bill to be 
held in a public-house, they would have been well within 
their rights. In this case there is much more to be said 
for the Bill as it left the Commons than in the case of 
meetings in school-rooms. But there is also something 
to be said against it, and what we claim on behalf of the 
Bishops is the same right to make up their minds on the 
arguments that is possessed by alay Peer. The Ministerial 
contention is that men who are fit to manage the affairs of a 
parish, to levy rates and to spend them, cannot be trusted to 
meet in a room attached to a public-house without making 
themselves drunk. Lord Salisbury’s contention is, that if 
they cannot keep sober even while engaged in the transaction 
of parish business, they are not fit to be Parish Councillors, 
or to sit on parish committees. Consequently, he would 
have refused, had he been sufficiently supported, to subject 
them to a prohibition which implies that they are not fit 
to hold these offices. We do not say that Lord Salisbury’s 
reasoning is conclusive ; it is enough for our purpose that 
the view which it is meant to support is one that may reason- 
ably be held. It is simply a particular instance of that 
division of opinion which runs through the whole of English 
society upon the question of drink. Are men to be made 
sober by limiting their opportunities of getting drunk, or 








i 
by encouraging habits which shall remove the desire to et 
drunk? We do not quarrel with those who take the Pt 
view, provided that they do not deny the sincerity of ri 
who take the latter. And if this sincerity is granted why 
should it be granted only to laymen, and denied to Bisho 3? 
We should have been more inclined to praise them for their 
courage if they had refused a shibboleth which is too often 
erected into an additional and greater gospel. 








THE CHRISTIAN ETHICS OF FORBEARANCE. 

N a very interesting little book on Christian Ethics, by 
Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, which Mr. Murray hag 

just published, we find an admirable description of the virtues 
and the sins on which Christ’s teaching lays most stress, ang 
especially, of course, on that contrast between Pantheism ang 
that assertion of the interpenetration of the human with the 
divine,—of the coexistence in real humanity of a vivid human 
life with the divine nature which enfolds it,—which is, of 
all the characteristics of Christ’s teaching, the most charac. 
teristic. “Hebraic theism,” says Professor Knight, “pure 
and simple, looking upon the Divine and the human as two 
natures standing apart, with a wide chasm between then— 
natures between whom a contract could be made, or g 
covenant adjusted—did not fully recognise the counter truth 
of the unity of the two. Pantheism threw emphasis on that 
truth, but it accomplished the union of the two natures— 
the finite and the Infinite—by silencing one of them, or 
extinguishing it. If the finite disappears and is lost to view, 
there can be no reconciliation of the one with the other,” 
But, while Professor Knight recognises fully the great con. 
trast between the Pantheism which practically extinguishes 
human limitations, and that sympathy of God with man which 
maintains, enforces, and refines without extinguishing them, 
we do not think that he lays enough stress on one of the 
most impressive of the aspects of Christ’s teaching and 
practice, namely, that which we may perhaps call the 
duty not merely of recognising the infinite tenderness of 
God for man, and his divine sympathy with our limita. 
tions, but in some feeble and germinal fashion of entering 
into sympathy with God’s large forbearance with human wil- 
fulness, and recognising frankly that there is that in the large 
tolerance of the divine nature which in some sense claims our 
sympathy even while it far transcends our powers of com- 
plete comprehension. What can be more remarkable than 
the element in the Sermon on the Mount which has given it 
its paradoxical character,—the command, for instance, not to 
resist evil, but if any man will sue thee at the law and take 
away thy coat, “let him have thy cloak also,”—if any one 
would compel another to go a mile, to go with him 
twain,—if any man should smite thee on one cheek, to 
turn to him the other also? This thread of teaching, 
which runs through the whole discourse, and which insists 
that man should emulate God in allowing his sun to shine 
and his rain to fall alike on the evil and the good, on the 
just and the unjust, is surely not so much a series of literal 
practical injunctions, as a series of efforts to inculcate 
sympathy with the amazing tolerance and forbearance of 
divine providence, which so often, when it mects with the 
grossest ingratitude, turns as it were the other cheek to that 
ingratitude, which so often resists not evil, but allows us to 
fll up to the brim the measure of our wilfulness that we may 
the better enter into its true spirit, and which, in short, yields 
purposely to our waywardness only that it may conquer it. 
It seems to us that half the paradox of the Sermon on the 
Mount is due to our interpreting as literal precepts of 
human conduct what are really intended to give us an 
insight into, and put us in sympathy with, the large- 
ness of divine purpose. Of course, in the vast majority of 
ordinary human cases, the practice of letting an unjust 
man see that the more greedy and unjust he is, the 
more he will gain, would not benefit but harm him. Thatis 
just the difference between the human order and the divine, that 
if you let explicit reward follow explicit transgression, human 
society becomes a chaos, and human life impossible; indeed, 
the moral law, the Ten Commandments, are all opposed to any 
such bestowing of rewards on the evil and of penalties on 
the good; and Christ came not to abolish the law, but to 
fulfil it. But what is impossible in human society, is often 
not only possible, but beneficent, when embodied in the half- 
hidden principles of the divine order. Christ is always teach- 
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ing this. The tares are not to be rooted up, lest the wheat 
that grows with them should also be rooted up. The wheat 
and tares are to grow together till the harvest. Evil is to 
be suffered long in order that it may be the more effectually 
destroyed. God’s providence is far more long-suffering than 
human society can afford to be, simply because its motives, 
being hidden in mystery, take their time in ripening, and 
do not therefore directly encourage, but only permit, the 
evil heart to indulge its evil passions till they overflow in con- 
spicuous and open sin. But none the less it is true that 
God’s providence yields freely to human wilfulness, giving it 
free scope in order that it may recognise its own character, 
and that Christ in his Sermon on the Mount claims to point 
this out to his disciples as a characteristic of the divine 
government which demands their sympathy, and, so far as is 
consistent with the established order of human society, their 
own practical concurrence. 

But what this sympathy and concurrence with the 
largeness of the divine purpose practically means, no one 
can understand by merely studying Christ’s precepts with- 
out also studying his life. Nothing in that life seems 
to us half so remarkable as the detached way in which 
our Lord looked at his own human destiny and suffer- 
ings as if they were in some sense external to himself 
and had to be regarded, not as if they concerned in 
any way the divine judgment on his own human life, but 
solely what would bring out more fully the wider purposes 
of the divine mind. It does not so much as occur to him that 
there was hardship to himself in being tried, and scourged, 
and condemned, and crucified. What his mind seems always 
full of is the danger that his disciples would be betrayed into 
false views of God’s providence by this apparent collapse of the 
divine justice. He is always seeking to prepare them for the 
true interpretation of the great paradox of the triumph of the 
world over God, and to prepare the Jewish people in general for 
the catastrophe which was at hand in their history, and which 
they could not construe rightly unless they understood that the 
suffering of the Son was essential to the carrying out of the pur- 
pose of the Father. “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves and for your children.” “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killest the prophets and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not. Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” 
Nothing seems further from his mind than any consternation 
at the shame and disaster of his own destiny. It is with the 
largeness of the divine purpose that he sympathises, and 
seeks to lead his disciples to sympathise. How, otherwise, 
as he is always asking, could the Scriptures, the oracles 
of that divine purpose, be fulfilled ? 


And it is just the same even in the case of the stumblings 
and falls and betrayals into which his disciples are led by 
their weakness and cowardice. In their case, too, he knows 
when it is a mistake to resist evil, when he must let them 
learn the depth of their own evil before that evil can be 
purged away. “All ye shall be offended because of me 
this night ;” and yet he doee not plead with them not to be 
offended. “I tell thee, Peter, before the cock crows twice, 
thou shalt deny me thrice ;” but he addresses no passionate 
reproach even to his most trusted apostle, no entreaty 
not to fall under the power of darkness, but calmly 
enjoins upon him, so soon as he has recovered himself, 
to strengthen his brethren. He turns to Judas, and says: 
“What thou doest, do quickly.” There is no trace in him 
of any effort to avert the agony as it approaches. He is 
simply possessed with the divine view of the catastrophe. To 
Pilate, he says: “You could have no power at all against me 
unless it were given youfrom above.” He regards himself with 
perfect equanimity as simply fulfilling the divine purpose in his 
sufferings, and does not address a word to his judges or the 
Roman Governor which might tend to bias their judgment in 
his favour. “As the sheep before her shearers is dumb, so opened 
he not his mouth.” Itis his sympathy with God’s largeness of 
purpose, not with the shrinkings and tremblings of his mortal 
nature, which determines his whole action during the very crisis 
of his fate. Professor Knight sketches briefly and vigorously 
the characteristics of the human ethics which made Christ’s 
teaching the very flower and completion of all the earlier 
ethical teaching which had ever moulded human conduct; 
but he seems to us to pass by too much that strange and per- 





fectly unearthly sympathy with God, which transformed his 
life into a living embodiment of the Sermon on the Mount, 
with its calm surrender to evil, which he yielded to only that 
he might the better overcome it, and only yielded to when he 
saw, with a divine prescience, that it must overflow before it 
could be subdued. There is a deep vein of prescience in 
Christ’s ethics, which gives them their peculiar tone of divine 
equanimity, and reduces the sense of storm and conflict in 
them to a minimum. No purely human mind could have 
delivered the Sermon on the Mount. It is the teaching of 
one who foresees, by virtue of his sympathy with God, as 
much as he discerns of the temper of the immediate present. 
That interference of our wishes with our judgment which 
disturbs our human vision never troubled the clear depths 
of that divine equanimity. 





THE NEW PAGANISM. 
HE savage contempt, or rather hatred, which Vaillant 
expressed for religion just before his execution, strikes 
most Englishmen as both shocking and new,—a manifestation 
in the extreme form of the modern Anarchic spirit. It is 
shocking, if it be shocking to see a human creature left with- 
out a hope, but is not, as we read history, in any way new. 
The Latin races have always had a tendency, when possessed 
with the idea of social injustice, to attribute it to God as well 
as man, and to abandon the religion of their childhood either 
by a furious negation of His existence, or by turning to some 
other, and as it were defiant, faith. The worship of the Devil 
with its foul orgies, so prevalent in France in the thirteenth 
century, was almost confined to the peasantry, and was, we 
believe, in the main their protest against the hardships of 
their lot. A lingering recollection of the worship of Pan may 
have entered into it, but the chief motive was hatred of the 
social order which crushed them, and therefore of its supreme 
author, and therefore a readiness to pay honour to the 
being who, as they then thought, was his rival. A feast 
of the Devil, and a feast of the Goddess of Reason, 
were in ultimate motive very much alike. We are not 
quite sure that the same feeling is not discernible at 
points of the Huguenot movement, which, though it pro- 
duced a fine race of men, and some exceptionally pious families, 
had in it always, as the nobles early detected, a leaven of the 
Anarchical spirit. Thousands who adopted Protestantism in 
France became earnest Puritans; but thousands more were 
Huguenots from detestation of society, and because it was 
the creed most detested by the Church, with which they con- 
fused heaven. By 1789, the belief in the Devil had died out; 
but again the revolt against oppression was accompanied by 
an explosion of disbelief, cynical and mocking in the upper 
classes, but among the lower, so angry that to be pious was 
to be suspect, and that priests were sent in hundreds to the 
guillotine, without a charge against them except that they 
were priests. The true Latin Anarchist confuses God and 
society, and disbelieves in both with equal vehemence, or 
occasionally—like the Sicilian who last week repudiated God 
as “an ally of the bourgeoisie” —denies him without having 
wholly lost faith in his existence, the truest of all the forms 
of blasphemy. The hatred is displayed in all Latin countries 
equally, even Spanish Anarchists declaring themselves 
atheists on the scaffold, and is, we imagine, in all so far 
sincere, that if in any country Anarchy triumphed, religion 
would be prosecuted, and its priests either put to death or 
regarded with a sleepless passion of hostility and suspicion. 
They would live “suspect,” in the Revolutionary sense, which 
involved the danger of being treated as enemies of the human 
race. 

The form assumed by this explosion of dislike towards 
religion is well worthy a little study. In these days of en- 
lightenment, we are all inclined to believe that the natural 
attitude of mind in a sceptic is the sardonic one, his feeling 
dictating an acrid smile, the smile of Heine, towards a 
set of opinions which he regards as at once ridiculous, 
and, because they limit the sovereignty of the reason, 
humiliating. We expect the agnostic to laugh at but 
not to bite the pious, and hardly understand why, even 
in controversy, he should take the trouble to be very 
angry. And indeed he very often is not angry, though his 
contempt is expressed in forms so abrupt, and sometimes so 
offensive, that he constantly leaves that erroneous impression. 
We see why Vaillant can loathe society, and understand why 
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that loathing should lead him gradually to commit murder; 
but we do not at once apprehend why merely as Anarchist he 
should pronounce all religion “a grotesque farce.” That is 
not the expression of a cynic or a sceptic, but of a man who 
hates. If we look back a little, however, we shall see that, in 
regard to Christianity at least, the feeling of the ordinary 
disbeliever has often had in it more of the savagery of the 
Anarchist than of the coolness of the agnostic. The Roman 
nobles who disbelieved all creeds, must have regarded 
Christianity very much as Vaillant did, as a “grotesque 
farce,” whose professors deserved anything that might 
happen to them, a painful death included. The very best 
of these men, like the Antonines, who were models of self- 
control, must have regarded Christianity, as their acts re- 
vealed, with a certain loathing, which made it impossible for 
them to be just, or even calmly contemptuous, in their treat- 
ment of it. They could tolerate the worship of Isis, though 
they suspected its influence on morals, as they understcod 
morals; and could put up with Judaism because, though they 
held it to be at once an insolent and an unsocial creed, it was 
but a tribal idea,—but they could not away with Christianity. 
They wanted to stamp it out by force, and but for the divine 
essence within it they would have succeeded as completely as 
the Spaniards succeeded in stamping out Protestantism, or 
the Wahabees in suppressing all Mahommedan heresies. 
The cause of that loathing is of course simple, and 
has been explained a hundred times. The Roman de- 
tected that Christianity, submissive as it looked, was 
radically hostile, not only to the gross faith held by 
the multitude, but to his own loftier ideas. It made no more 
concessions to Stoicism, which was, at all events, an ennobling 
faith in the sense that it made men stronger, than it made to 
the heap of worships, traditions, superstitions, and criminal 
desires which made up the totality described as “ Paganism.” 
The aspirations of the Antonines seemed to the Christian 
no more sacred than the worship of Pan. The Antonines 
therefore, and all akin to them in ideas, loathed Christianity 
as much as the multitude did, hated it, in fact, as a hostile 
force, sure, if it prevailed, to overthrow all that they desired 
to prevail. That explanation is trite enough, and was 
accepted before we were born, but we repeat it in order to ask 
a question about it. Why is not the same explanation 
the true one as regards the irreligious side of Anarchy ? 
All of that party who can think at all, see at once 
that Christianity is incurably hostile to them, that it forbids 
their methods, denies their postulates, and is opposed 
to their first object,—viz., violent and immense transfers of 
property from those who possess it. If the Anarchist cannot 
crush Christianity, he fails; for even if he dissolves society for 
an hour, Christianity will rebuild it again, and though the 
new structure may be widely different from the old, it will 
not hold the Anarchist or be useful for his end. An instinct 
that this is true turns the ordinary disbelieving Frenchman 
who takes up Anarchical opinions into a furious iconoclast, as 
hostile to the priest as to the capitalist, as bitter against 
religion as against the idea that what a man creates is by 
natural right his own. If Christianity is true, said the 
Roman, the cult of Rome is ended,—therefore down with 
the Christian; if God reigns, says the Anarchist, what 
is Anarchy ?—therefore down with all who preach that 
such reign must exist. That is, we believe, the true ex- 
planation of the intense irreligion which marks Anarchy, and 
which will for ever prevent its obtaining a real hold over the 
whole of any population. In preaching the Gospel of uni- 
versal disbelief, disbelief not in this or that creed but in all, 
the Anarchist has roused against himself the most permanent 
and the strongest of all known forces,—the necessity man feels 
for a protector and a lawgiver higher in nature than himself. 


We could conceive a foe to modern society much more 
formidable than Anarchy,—the rise of a new creed whose 
adherents, fully believing in God, but believing also that he 
justified resort to the sword—clearly the early Jewish and 
late Crusading belief—should substitute philanthropy for the 
Christian Faith, and set themselves to reduce the world toa 
monastic discipline, inculcating equality, many of the virtues, 
and, for the purposes of the creed, obedience. If the discon- 
tent with what is should spread, they might attract great 
masses, they would be susceptible of iron organisation,—which 
the disciples of Anarchy by their very theory are not,—and 
they would satisfy some at least of the spiritual aspirations of 








mankind which Anarchy, as a theory, absolutely refuges even 
to treat with respect. They might produce heroes, form 
armies, and, amidst the lassitude produced by general discon. 
tent and scepticism, prevail for a moment over all opposition, 
and reorganise society. They would fail in the end,—first, 
because mankind never rests satisfied with the nearly useless 
dogma that the Unknowable exists ; secondly, because equality 
is nonsense, Elisée Reclus and Vaillant being no more equal 
than a man of six feet is equal in height to a man of fiye. 
and thirdly, because human society, bored to extinction by iia 
want of aspirations, would revolt ; but they might succeed for 
a time, and in some one country or continent. A Benedictine 
monastery with both sexes included in its laws, and as large 
as the French people, is not as inconceivable as the reign of 
Anarchy is, and many signs reveal a tendency towards its 
creation. Its founders, however, will have to avoid the first 
Anarchist mistake, and profess at least to preach the will of 
God, and not that of men who on their own showing have no 
more right to dictate to their victims, than their victims 
have to dictate to them. The successful enemies of Society 
must have a creed, not a declaration that there is none, 
—the logical consequence of which is that the strong have a 
permanent right to rule the weak, and that consequently, 
if Society is the stronger, it has a right to send all Anarchists 
to Cayenne. 





STARTING A CONVERSATION. 


HE writer who, in a recent number of the Globe, dis. 
coursed upon awkward openings to conversation, drew 
attention to a question which constantly—and sometimes 
painfully—exercises the ingenuity of people who wish to 
establish themselves on a friendly footing with their neigh. 
bours. While agreeing with Lord Chesterfield’s dictum, that 
the well-bred man ought to be able to speak even to people whom 
he does not know, without embarrassment, he protests that the 
cause for embarrassment is there all the same, and that it is 
sometimes extremely hard even for really well-bred people 
“to break the conversational ice, and establish an entente 
cordiale” with strangers whom they meet for the first time. 
No doubt, as the writer says, the initial difficulty is the worst, 
and it is the premier :pas qui cotite in conversation as in many 
other things. Nevertheless, the opening of a conversation is 
not as an opening in the game of chess, and the consequences 
of a false move are not necessarily fraught with disaster to 
him who makes it. In fact, it is precisely the fictitious value 
which we are prone to attach to our first words that often 
makes a conversation so difficult a game to play. Werea 
man content to start with an unimportant move, and to 
go on making such moves until accident should convert the 
idle game into one of more serious interest to himself and his 
fellow-player, he would probably escape the discomfort of 
debating within himself his first step, and be able to realise 
Lord Chesterfield’s maxim. For, after all, his saying contains 
a certain measure of truth. The undue importance that we 
attach to our first words, and our hesitation in framing them, 
result from the undue importance which we attach to our- 
selves. Our chief preoccupation in starting the conversation 
is not our desire to break the ice, to hear the stranger’s voice, 
to make a simple overture to him, but a fear lest we should not 
shine in the conversation that may follow, or that we may ap- 
pear foolish in his eyes by giving utterance to some hopelessly 
trite and hackneyed remark. The really well-bred man of 
Lord Chesterfield’s imagining would feel no such misgivings. 
The essence of good breeding—as understood by one of the 
most selfish men of his day—was complete forgetfulness of 
self, with its consequent absence of embarrassment. In Lord 
Chesterfield’s own case, this apparent want of self-conscious- 
ness could hardly have resulted from a natural unselfishness. 
Indeed, when one considers how entirely some modest and 
very unselfish people lack the ease of manner which 
results from self-forgetfulness, it does not seem improbable 
that the latter virtue is an artificial and acquired one. 
But the symptoms of retiring modesty and of uneasy 
vanity are so alike, that one may well despair of analysing 
the true motives that lie at the bottom of conversational 
embarrassments. 

The social life of to-day constantly brings strangers to- 
gether under conditions which force them to make for a short 
time a show of friendly interest in each other. At dinner- 
parties, for example, there is no escape from the necessity of 
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making some kind of conversation with one’s next neighbours 
at table, even though one may be absolutely ignorant of their 
history and character, and inspired with no curiosity to 
acquire information under either head. In spite of the pro- 
verb which declares that “if speech is of silver, silence is of 
gold,” there are times when silence is leaden, of an intolerable 
weight and oppression. The uncultured savage, when he has 
nothing to say, says nothing. People who talk glibly of the 
Red Indian as one of “ Nature’s gentlemen,” and extol the 
dignity, the unembarrassed and natural ease of his manners, 
do not sufficiently take into account the imnicnse advantage 
which he has over civilised man in this respect. It is not diffi- 
cult to maintain an easy, unembarrassed dignity, when one can 
also maintain an unbroken silence. Unfortunately, the man who 
dines at the table of civilisation may not emulate the Indian 
in showing a stoical disregard for his company. He must talk. 
He must do his best to awaken the interest of his neighbours, 
to contribute to their entertainment, to show himself at 
least conscious of their presence, and solicitous for their 
amusement, or sit there silently confessing that he is an 
anmannered boor. How is he to begin? We have already 
said that the beginning is unimportant, and any speech will 
suffice to break the first ice and start the game. But even 
when we said so, it was with certain mental reservations. In 
conversation there are openings which lead nowhere,—or, 
rather, which lead into a kind of cul-de-sac from which it is 


not always easy to emerge. It is precisely these openings | 


which some malignant spirit always suggests to those who are 
not ready of wit. Let one serve as an example of many 
others,—the weather. The man or woman who pitches upon 
the weather as a likely opening for animated conversation, 
must indeed be lost. True, it is a topic of common interest ; but 
the interest may be too common, and that is decidedly the 
case with the weather. Under the same category may be 
placed any topic of the day which has for some time attracted 
universal attention, and been the subject of much private and 
public controversy. He was a wise host who, during the 
Tichborne trial, forbade the mention of that name to his 
guests. The worst feature of such openings to conver- 
sation is, as we have said, that they constitute a kind 
of cul-de-sac out of which it is very difficult to find a 
way when once they are entered. For, it should be re- 
membered, it is often quite as difficult to let a conver- 
sation drop, as it is to take it up. Where the topic is 
of so common an interest that both the conversers are in 
possession of a multitude of common ideas upon the subject, 
weariness sets in long before those ideas are exhausted. The 
conversation hangs heavily, to the obvious discomfort of both, 
but they know not how to extricate themselves, and, like a 
Greek Chorus, go on exchanging platitudes without any sense 
of conviction and in a spirit of mutual boredom. Roughly 
speaking, false openings to conversation may be divided under 
two heads. Where the topic is of too common an interest, 
and where it is not common enough. These are the Scylla 
and Charybdis between which the cautious man should steer. 
While he avoids the weather on the one hand, let him take 
heed, on the other, lest he tumble into some pet subject of 
his own which is not likely to appeal to the rest of the world. 
It may be rather feeble to begin with the remark that 
it has been a very fine day, but it is even worse to 
propound abstruse questions of philosophy or politics to a 
total stranger. One would think that the happy mean be- 
tween these extremes ought to give sufficient room even for 
the clumsiest talkers, and yet it is astonishing how feware the 
people who contrive to shape that middle course. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that conversation between 
strangers, even in cultured society, is quite as often either 
banal or one-sided, as it is mutually entertaining. The fear 
of Scylla drives them ashore upon Charybdis, and vice versd ; 
they are over-anxious, but whether their over-great anxiety 
comes from their self-conceit or their modesty, it would be 
impossible to say. Asa rule, we fancy the modesty of their 
self-distrust is genuine. The self-confident and conceited man 
das rarely any difficulty in approaching the stranger, or in 
starting subjects of conversation among his friends. Cer- 
tainly the company which Swift described in his “Polite 
Conversation,” did not err on the side of modesty, and we 
may take it that the free-and-easy badinage of Lady Smart 


and Lady Answerall, and the rapid exchange of raillery 


between Tom Neverout and Miss Notable was the outcome of 








a familiarity which had long ago led to a good deal of 
mutual contempt. But it is not with the conversation of 
friends, but with that of strangers, that we are dealing; the 
former opens questions of a far wider import. 

Another philosopher of the present day has treated of the 
art of conversation. It is a far cry from Swift to Lewis 
Carroll, and from Miss Notable to “ Alice in Wonderland,” but 
the satire upon modern conversation that is contained in the 
latter book is unmistakable. It is a very nightmare of the 
futile openings and irrelevant endings that make conversation 
so difficult in modern society. Alice is the type of the spirit 
of her time, anxious to please and not unwilling to show that 
she can instruct, fearing to give offence, and yet dreading the 
stupidity of silence more than the possibility of ill-considered 
words. The burden of having to make conversation weighs 
heavily upon her, and at all hazards she embarks upon the 
little speeches which each new and incongruous acquaintance 
demands. The opening of the conversation is her main diffi- 
culty; there are so many subjects that she ought to avoid. 
But, even when it is started, the conversation does not 
often prove satisfactory. It rambles off into all kinds of 
delirious mazes, until doubts assail her as to whether 
she is really talking, or not. “This cannot be conversa- 
tion,” she plaintively cries, “it sounds so dreadfully like non- 
sense.” There are many people—perhaps even the majority 
of people—who embark upon their conversations in the 
same spirit as Alice did, struggle with the same initial 
difficulties, and are assailed by the same doubts when the talk 
is in progress. When people talk for the sole sake of talking, 
when the very consciousness of having nothing to say is only 
an additional spur to their desire to say something, it is not 
unlikely that their conversation will be rambling, irrele- 
vant, and even nonsensical. One is fain to confess that the 
position of two strangers who meet for the first time is not 
always an easy one. So much depends upon the mutual aid 
that they can afford each other, and so much upon mere acci- 
dent. And cases where a genuine desire to know more of 
one’s neighbour is stronger than all misgivings, are not 
unnaturally rather rare. Starting conversations with the 
unknown is an art by itself, quite apart from the general art 
of conversation. It is an art which deserves to be studied, 
for there is no doubt but that ease will come by practice. It 
is certainly one that plays no inconsiderable part in the social 
life of to-day. 





DIVING BIRDS AT THE ZOO. 
oe boats, according to the naval architects, 
would be the fastest in the world, if only their crews 
could work them. This seems a hard saying; but it can be 
proved by theory, and seen at work in nature. On the 
surface most of the work done goes to form waves. Below 
no waves are made, as, for example, when salmon are 
travelling up a stream. There remains, of course, some 
resistance to the submerged boat or bird, but so much less 
than on the surface, that, given the same driving power, 
the speeds below water are thrice or four times greater 
than above, the evidence of which proposition may be seen 
either in Mr. Froude’s experimental basin near Fort Gil- 
kicken at Stokes Bay, or any morning at 12 o’clock in the 
glass tank in the Fish House at the Zoo, when the diving 
birds are fed. 

Unlike the submarine boats, all of which are more or less 
alike, the submarine birds show the most obvious and extreme 
differences of design, both in body and propelling machinery. 
Yet they all get their living in exactly the same way, by 
chasing and catching fish in deep water far below the surface. 
Cormorants, for instance, have been taken in crab-pots set at 
a depth of 120 ft.; penguins are found miles out at sea, 
though they generally return to the “ rookery” at night; and 
puffins and guillemots also fish during the whole of the hours 
of daylight away from the coast, in deep water. The “ darters ” 
are inhabitants of American and African Jakes. At the 
present time there is an unusually large collection of all these 
species in the Zoological Gardens. The most amusing, and 
probably the best performers under water, are the small 
black-footed penguins, whose quaint forms and serio-comic 
attitudes have been the subject of some of Mr. H.S. Mark’s 
cleverest bird portraits. These have for neighbours a young 
puffin, a couple of pairs of guillemots, and a rare and 
beautiful cormorant, in shape like the English bird, but with 
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a white breast and large sapphire-blue eyes; opposite these 
live a pair of “darters.” Except the puffin, none of these 
birds in the least resemble the penguins, which, as a glance 
shows, are strangely altered from the usual bird shape for 
some particular purpose. The penguin has a large round 
intelligent head, a deep keel-shaped bill and short neck. It 
cannot fly—in the air—it cannot walk, but hops as if its feet 
were tied together; it cannot even swim. Submarine flight 
is its only form of motion—it is a winged seal. The darters, 
on the other hand, have long snake-like necks, beaks like a 
wooden spit, heads only large enough to support the bill 
and to hold a pair of eyes; no brains to speak of, long, 
narrow, sparsely-feathered wings and tail, and strong webbed 
feet. As they stand, with wings spread out to dry and the 
light shining through the pink skin and membranes, their 
kinship with the extinct flying lizards suggests itself at once. 
The penguins are seal-birds; the darters saurian-birds. But 
the elegant cormorant, which is just as swift and active below 
water as the penguins or darters, departs less from the 
ordinary bird type than a swan or a fowl. It can fly, perch, 
walk, and swim either upon or below the surface, as con- 
venience suggests, 


The appearance of the keeper with his pail of live gudgeon 
is the signal for sudden and intense excitement in the cages. 
The penguins wave their little flippers and waddle to the door, 
whence they peer eagerly down the wooden steps leading to 
the pool; the cormorant croaks, and sways from side to side, 
and the darters poise their snaky heads and spread their bat- 
like wings. At the water’s edge the penguins do not launch 
themselves upon the surface like other water-fowl, but 
instantly plunge beneath. Once below water an astonishing 
change takes place. The slow, ungainly bird is transformed 
into a swift and brilliant creature, beaded with globules of 
quicksilver, where the air clings to the close feathers, and flying 
through the clear and waveless depths with arrowy speed, 
and powers of turning far greater than in any known form 
of aérial flight. The rapid and steady strokes of the wings 
are exactly similar to those of the air birds, whilst its feet 
float straight out level with the body, unused for propulsion, 
or even as rudders, and as little needed in its progress as 
those of a wild duck when on the wing. The twists and turns 
necessary to follow the active little fish are made wholly by 
the strokes of one wing and the cessation of movement in the 
other; and the fish are chased, caught, and swallowed with- 
out the slightest relaxation of speed, in a submarine flight 
which is quite as ranid as that of most birds which take their 
prey in mid-air. In less than two minutes some thirly 
gudgeon are caught and swallowed below water, the only 
appearance of the birds on the surface being made by one 
or two lounds from the depths, when the head and 
shoulders leap above the surface for a second, and then 
disappear. Any attempt to remain on the surface leads 
to ludicrous splashing and confusion—for the submarine bird 
cannot float, it can only fly below the surface. Immediately 
the meal is finished both penguins scramble out of the water, 
and shuffle with round backs and drooping wings back to 
their cage to dry and digest. 


Those who watch the cormorant’s diving feats are usually 
so interested in the fortunes of the chase, as the handsome 
bird dashes after the fish, that not one visitor in twenty 
observes that, from the mode of its entering the water to its 
exit, its methods of movement are absolutely different to 
those of the penguins. The cormorant does not plunge 
headlong. It launches itself on the surface, and then “ ducks” 
like a grebe. Its wings are not used as propellers, but trail 
unresistingly level with its body, and the speed at which it 
courses through the water is wholly due to the swimming 
powers of its large and ugly webbed feet. These are set on 
quite at the end of the body, and work incessantly like a 
treadle, or the floats of a stern-wheel steamer. Yet the 
conditions of submarine motion are so favourable, that the 
speed of the bird below the surface is three or four times 
greater than that gained by equally rapid movements of the 
feet when it his risen and is swimming on the top. The 
lustre of the feathers in the clear water, the cloud of brilliant 
bubbles which pour from the plumage, like the nebulous train 
of a comet, as the bird rushes through the water, and the 
sapphire lizht of the large blue eye make the cormorant’s 
fishing one of the pretiiest aquatic exercises in the world. 
The darters, thou: resembling the cormorant rather than 








ca, 
the penguin in using their feet only for propulsion, are 80 
clearly a survival of some ancient type of flying-lizard, with 
their long snaky necks and pointed mandibles, and Meagre 
membranous wings, that the imagination travels back at once 
to the steamy forests and swamps, and fish and saurian. 
haunted waters of some antediluvian epoch. The appearance 
of these creatures below water is even stranger than when 
perched on the bank above. Like the cormorant they swim 
with the feet only, and with the same rapid mechanical} 
alternate movements of each. Like the cormorant also the 
allow their wings to float parallel with the body, and the long 
black-and-white feathers and tail, loosely set on, and retaining 
quantities of air in the interstices, are at once transformeg 
by a surface of velvet and quicksilver as the bird descends, 
But, unlike the cormorant, it keeps its neck drawn back in the 
form of a flattened S when in pursuit of the fish. Once within 
striking distance, the sharp bill is shot out as if from 
catapult, and the fish is spiked through, and carried to the 
surface. This ascent is made after each single capture, 
Sometimes the bird has great difficulty in disentangling the. 
pierced fish from the spear-like beak, and its companion 
adroitly relieves it of the struggling victim and swallows the 
prize. The brain capacity of these creatures is probably less 
in proportion to their size than that of any other bird. After 
years of familiarity with their keeper they would as soon dart 
their piercing bills into his eye as into the body of a fish, and 
are probably the lowest in the scale of intelligence as well ag 
in development of the bird creation. Yet their movements 
below water are graceful and precise, and their skill in the one 
accomplishment of fish-spearing is unrivalled by humap 
dexterity. 

The guillemots and puffins are some of the commonest of 
English sea-fow], and the last, with its short thick neck, large 
beak, and upright attitudes on land is perhaps the nearest 
relative to the penguin among British birds, with the excep- 
tion of the little auk. But the young puffin at the Zoo 
refuses to dive for fish at present, and only takes to the 
water when chased by its keeper. The guillemot is a far 
more graceful bird. Ash-coloured above and white below, 
with a long, slender, and curved beak, it combines the sub- 
marine powers of the penguin with the buoyant gracefulness 
of a water-hen when floating on the surface. Below water its 
movements are far more deliberate than those of the penguin. 
Like the water-hen, it can use its wings for aérial or aquatic 
flight indifferently ; but the fect are also used in turning, and 
the wing strokes are more sustained, regular, and slower than 
in the case of the true “seal-birds.” As an “all-round 
performer,” the guillemot is perhaps the best in the Zoological 
Society’s collection, and with the whole of the upper plumage 
head and neck converted by a “sea-change ” into what appears. 
a clinging mantle of quicksilver, it is certainly the most 
beautiful in its favourite element. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
— 
EGYPT.—_THE MONUMENTS. 
Luxor, December 12th, 1893. 

THE monuments of Egypt may be divided into two classes,— 
those which are interesting, and those which are imposing. 
Some travellers would add a third class, and that a large one, 
of those which are boring. You do not wish to know the 
names, and there is little else to know, of all the Pharaohs 
who lived before and after Moses, nor to be able to read their 
cartouches, nor to distinguish real anticas from spurious, nor 
to remember the figures and attributes of several dozens of 
gods. For a moment Egyptology may claim us as amateurs, 
but it is as a means to am end; and one may easily have 
enough of it. 

Among the interesting class may be reckoned those few 
monuments which bring us within reach of Biblical or ancient 
history. Here are before our eyes the buildings which the 
Pharaohs set up, and among which the Patriarchs lived.. 
Moses may have walked in the Great Hall of Karnak, which 
in his day was the latest wonder of the world. The obelisk 
of Usurtasen I. is one of two which adorned the temple of 
the priest of On, when Joseph courted his daughter. All that 
we cee against the horizon at Gizeh was ancient when Abraham 
sojourned in Egypt, and was seen by Mary and her Child when 
they rested under the sycamore at Heliopolis. 
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We may not, after the first impression of wonder, be 
interested in the question whether this or that obelisk is 
four thousand or five thousand years old. These millenniums 
fatigue the mind, like calculations of the billions of stellar 
space or the number of gallons in Niagara. It is difficult, in 
presence of these high numbers, to get beyond a state of blank 
admiration which leads nowhere; we cannot hold them; our 
calipers slip off them. Butit is another thing when we come 
within sight of authentic history, whether of Jews, Greeks, 
or Romans, and find Egypt throwing a thread across the 
chasm. Here at Karnak is a record of conquests, which was 
erected by the Shishak to whom Rehoboam paid tribute. This 
gartouche belongs to the King with whom Solomon traded for 
horses and chariots, and whose daughter or sister he married. 
Here is the treasury of Rhampsinitus, about which Herodotus 
tells funny stories. Here are the names of Xerxes, Alexander, 


Cesar, and their style and title as Pharaohs. Here the por- | 


trait of Cleopatra herself. Here sits the “vocal Memnon,” 
whom Germanicus heard, as Tacitus tells us. One can 
imagine the high-bred Roman gentleman crossing the ferry 
from Luxor and riding in the red dawn across the fields, then, 
a3 now, standing high in corn, watered by shadoofs and 
sakiyehs, and ploughed by brown fellahin, who followed the 
yoke of camels or oxen, while the sacred hawks wheeled in 
the air and the palm-trees waved over the Ramesseum. 
Nothing has changed in two thousand years. Such things 
do not teach anything; but they are points of contact, and 
add a human and personal element which is sometimes 
wanting to the contemplation of ali this dead magnificence. 
We touch personal life in visiting the very early decorations 
of the tomb of Tih at Sakkirah, which, though the history 
they record is vanished beyond recall, interest us as giving a 
vivid picture of ancient life in all its details, official, rural, or 








domestic. These representations are the ghosts of earthly | 


occupations, offered at the tomb for the use of the ghost who 
haunts it. 
of which were enjoyed by the dead man. But as time went 
on, pictures did as well. As there was a pictured soul and a 
pictured door through which the real soul now and then 
flitted to visit its mummied body, so these pictures served, as 
it seems, not only for tickets of admission to the shades for 
the ghosts of sacrificed beasts, birds, fruits, and cakes, but 
were accepted instead of the sacrifices themselves. 
are shadows of shadows, tokens of values, of no value 
in themselves, but believed to be current in the other 
world. This belief in another life, however, crudely 
conceived, persisting through so many centuries, may 
be one more instance of the unchangeable nature of the 
Egyptian character; but it is also, like the Christian use of 


masses for the dead, one more proof of the soul’s need of | 


At first, offerings were made of real things, ghosts | 


aware of something vast and majestic, superior to a Shah or 
a Mogul, perhaps most nearly approached by the monarchs of 
Nineveh and Persepolis. But these were butterfly dynasties 
in comparison with the eternity of Pharaohs. Quite different 
is the impression produced by the later inscriptions, which 
attribute to Ptolemies and Czsars, as mere titles, the same 
honours which were borne in good faith by the real Pharaohs. 
The gods are stale, the titles are stale, the hieroglyphics are 
stale. The whole machine has become like the Holy Roman 
Empire a century ago, waiting for a Napoleon to dissolve it 
with a touch. Yet such is the persistence of tradition in 
this land of wonders that some of the grandest pieces of 
Egyptian architecture are the work of these Ptolemies, a 
feeble race, capable of producing now and then a Philadelphus 
or a Cleopatra, but for the most part as mediocre as the 
Spanish Hapsburgs. For all that, one would have liked to 
see the poorest of Ptolemies wearing the golden double crown 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, borne aloft like the Pope in his 
sella gestatoria, and preceded like him by feather fans, as he 
went, attended by his princes and great men, to offer incense 
to Amen-Ra, of whom he was himself the impersonation. 


Whatever the degrees of interest may be, whatever the 


| estimate we form of the beauty of Egyptian art—about 


which volumes may be and have been written—there can 
be but one opinion about its impressiveness. There are 
not many buildings in the world which can justly be called 
sublime. One of these is the Parthenon and the group of 
which it forms a part; some castles, like Windsor; some 
cathedrals, Seville, Milan, Durham, St. Peter’s, may claim 
that appellation. There are plenty of big things at Rome; 
but there is little at Rome which can properly be called 
sublime. Even the Coliseum is, after all, an enormous 
Plaza de Toros. The sublimity with which the Coliseum is 
credited has overgrown it like the plants which an enlightened 
Government weeded out, and is partly due to a Christian 
tradition, partly to moonlight and “ Childe Harold.” I don’t 
know that any one ever called the Baths of Diocletian sublime 


| —they are very big; or the Pont du Gard, or Charing Cross 


They | 


Station, or the Forth Bridge. Scale is a necessary element 
of sublimity, but sentiment is another; and a building which 
is made large or lofty because it is to hold a great many people 
or to carry water or trains at a high level is no more sublime 
than the Suez Canal. But if anything is sublime, Karnak is 
sublime. Nothing in architecture affects the travel'er more 


| than the first sight of the obelisks affd pylons of Karnak 


| 


some link between that life and*this which continues here: | 


and the most natural security against being forgotten is the 
belief that the prayers of the living can help the dead. We 
observe that the whole religion of this strange people was 
built upon that which Greek and Roman disliked or ignored. 
The wish of Pharaoh to build himself an everlasting sepul- 
chre and reign over the dead as over the living, is nobler than 
the exclamation of Achilles: “I would rather be a slave on 
the farm of a poor man, one of little substance, here, than be 
king among the dead.” This being so, and when we consider 
that all that delights us here is the work of the men who 
believed thus, there is to my mind something ungrateful and 
indecent in what is being done nowadays “in the interest of 
science.” To break into mummy cases, to tear open the 
cerements piously wound about the revered corpse four 
thousand years ago, and expose in glass cases the blackened, 
naked carcases of Kings and Princesses to any idle tourist 
who will pay sixpence for the sight, is a mean return for a 
great boon. Science, one would think, would have had 
¢nough as soon as the identity of the mummy had been 
certified. At any rate, nothing beyond the photograph can 
be demanded by science. Why not break open the tombs at 
Westminster and the Tower, and send their occupants to the 
British Museum ? 

The glories of unmercifal Kings, the tale of lopped heads and 
hands made up by royal scribes, the names of conquered tribes 
and cities sacked, the endless ascription of divine honours to 
the Kings, help to complete our conception of “the pomp of 
Egypt,” the pride and power of the Kings who could dare to 
2ndertake works like the monuments of Thebes. We become 


| 








rising against the palm-groves, and coloured by the evening 


|sun; and this feeling is only deepened by seeing them close 


at hand in the clear daylight. 1t is not only the immense 
scale of the work which affects the imagination, nor the 
proportion, nor the variety and disposition of the build- 
ings, nor the beauty of form, nor the wealth of de- 
coration—though all of these elements of grandeur are 
present; what is overwhelming is the sense of majesty 
and power devoted to the service of religion. Nor need this 
impression be weakened by the self-glorification of these 
mighty monarchs. They ascribed all their glory to the gods; 
and their belief in Pharaoh as the mirror of deity was as 
sincere and genuine as Innocent III.’s belief in the Papacy} 
and has nothing in common with the apotheosis of a Roman 
Emperor. I cannot conceive any approach to a temple more 
subduing and awe-inspiring to the worshipper than the mile- 
long avenue of sphinxes which led from Luxor to Karnak. 
The number of courts, the long vistas, the height, number, 
and crowded variety of columns and capitals, the half-light 
admitted into the temples only from roofs and gateways, con- 
trasting with the full sunlight falling on pylons and obelisks 
and shafts in the open courts, must all have raised admiration 
and reverence higher, and prepared the mind for the wonder 
of wonders, the Hall of Columns. Barbaric in colour, dis- 


| figured by representations of brutish gods, with little of the 


delicacy of feeling which is present in the rudest form of 
Christian art, it must have been—and in its defaced and 
ruined condition it still perhaps is—more majestic than any 
other building in the world, both in itself and as the focus 
of such a city of temples. 

Phil, that most attractive of Egyptian holy places, has a 
different sentiment. Weare no longer oppressed by the great- 
ness of the Kings. The place has its own religion, and was a 
natural sanctuary and a place of pilgrimage. Here were the 
sources of the Nile, and here stood Crophi and Mophi, if 
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these names were not, as I have always suspected, invented 
there and then by the humorous priest at Thebes to mystify 
Herodotus. Crophi and Mophi are there no longer, and the 
Nile now rises elsewhere; but the island still charms us. 
Philz was one of the burial-places of Osiris, and the birth- 
place of Horus. Thus the island had its own local character ; 
it had also the charm of a picturesque situation among the 
granite rocks, the flowing water, and the pleasant palm-trees 
which surround it. Here you may sit in the shade on the warm 
stone roof and listen to the droning sakiyehs, whose combined 
music sounds like a peal of distant bells, and dream of a less 
remote past,—the days of Ptolemiesand Roman Emperors, of 
pax Romana, the great organisation which reached from the 
central artery at the Palatine to Syene, at the furthest 
extremity of the Empire ; good laws, good roads, the golden 
age of the world, as yet unclouded by the fanaticism of 
Pagans, Christians, and Mohammedans. The first Pharaoh 
commemorated at Philez is Nectanebis, a patriot-King who 
withstood the Persians. The latest is Justinian, in whose 
reign the buildings were converted to the use of Christian 
worship. Last of all, after fourteen hundred years, placarded 
in ugly papal capitals, comes the name of Gregory XVI, who 
sent a band of excavators to Philw in 1841. For though two 
Roman Empires have risen and fallen, Rome is as eternal as 
Egypt. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
[To tHE EpitToR OF THE “ SPecTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—You and your readers may care to have independent 
confirmation of the historical accuracy of the view of Mr. 
Gladstone’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s relations taken by you in 
your article of February 3rd. Although not a Parliamentary 
politician, I happen to be acquainted closely with the cireum- 
s‘ances under which Mr. Chamberlain entered the Cabinet of 
1880 and the negotiations that led up to his entrance into it: 
What happened was exactly as follows,—When, after some 
deliberation, Mr. Gladstone had decided to admit to the 
Cubinet a representative of Radicalism, the choice admittedly 
lay between Sir Charles Dilke and the Birmingham Member, 
an] at first it seemed as if the preference would be given to 
the Chelsea Baronet. After many communications between 
Sloane Street and the Reform Club, on the one hand, and 
Downing Street on the other, the justice of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s contention, that “Mr. Chamberlain was the most 
representative Radical in the House of Commons,” was recog- 
nised, and Mr. Chamberlain became President of the Board 
of Trade. Clearly, therefore, the Liberal Unionist leader owed 
his official promotion solely to his own eminence in the country; 
and if any individual influence can be associated with his first 
elevation to Whitehall, that influence emanated from the pre- 
sent Member for the Forest of Dean, then influential in the 
councils of Liberalism. This statement will be found correct in 
every particular.—I am, Sir, Xc., Cosmo WILKINSON. 
Gulledge Villa, Eastbourne, February 6th. 





THE DEMOCRATIC BUDGET. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR,’’] 

§1z,—In the interesting art’cle on this topic, which appeared 
in the Spectator of January 27th, you appear to hold that a 
small, or comparatively small, increase on the present rate of 
Probate-duty would be sufficient to yield a great addition to 
the revenue, were exemptions from that duty abolished. As 
a matter of fact, Probate-duty, or more properly, Account 
Stamp-duty, as opposed to Legacy and Succession duty, is 
payable by every one, including even widows, except in the 
case of very small estates. Estate-duty is payable, in addi- 
tion, at varying rates, where the net personalty exceeds 
£10,000 in value. It follows that no increase of revenue. 
can be obtained by widening the scope of the Probate-duty, 
as already, practically, every penny of personal property pays 
it, with the single exception in the case of a married woman’s 
property passing to her husband, discovered by lawyers in 
the recent case of “Surman v. Wharton,” and which no doubt 
the Legislature will soon abolish. It is when we come to 
Legacy and Succession duty that exemptions flourish, and the 
field for reform and readjustment opens. Surely the equitable 
principle on which to fix rates of duty is not to increase a 








duty like Probate-duty, which falls on the personalty of a 
testator’s estate in the lump, irrespective of the number of 
Lénéficiaires laying claim to it, but to graduate the Legacy 
and Succession duties according to the value of each jn. 
dividual legacy or succession. This idea was admitted in a 
feeble and tentative manner by Mr. Goschen in imposing 
Estate-duty on real property, for where the whole amount of 
the succession of any person exceeds in capital value £10,000, 
then Estate-duty becomes payable on the real property to 
which he succeeds. This principle of graduation, according 
to the amount of the individual benefit, consistently followed 
in the forthcoming Budget, might have three distinctly goog 
effects:—The distribution of large fortunes would be en. 
couraged; the burden of taxation adapted to the strength of 
the shoulders on which it falls; and the present bewildering 
confusion of scales and exemptions simplified. 

As a step to the equalisation of duties on real and personal 
property, might not the present grants-in-aid of the local 
rates be replaced in a large measure by municipal Death. 
daties on realty falling on the owners of readily saleable pro. 
perty, which at present escapes with hardly more than a 
quarter of the duty which an equal value of personalty pays? 
Sach a plan need not touch the squires, and hardly could 
provoke the antagonism of the landed interest. The question 
of the present exemption from duty of real estate held in 
mortmain, demands attention, and any reform which tends to. 
remove the absurd inequality of taxing the successor to a 
freehold ground-rent by way of his life-interest on its annual 
value, instead of on its capital amount, can hardly fail to 
recommend itself, even to a partisan.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8. P. TURNBULL. 


[Oar remarks were intended to apply to the Death-duties 
taken as a whole.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE LUCY FAMILY. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SprctTaToR.” ] 

Si1r,—You will perhaps allow me to add a few facts to your 
interesting article in the Spectator of January 27th. Itis 
quite true that the later generations of the Lucys who have 
lived at Charlecote have contented themselves with the quiet 
dignity and repose attaching to the positions of English 
squires holding large landed estates; but it is not so 
generally known that in the earlier Plantagenet days, an 
elder branch of the same family, living in Kent, furnished 
men who occupied the highest position in Church and State, 
and whose names are inseparably connected with the history 
of the country. Sir Richard de Lucy was Chief Justice of 
England in the time of Henry II., and Governor of the 
Kingdom when the King went to France. He was the chief 
opponent of Becket, and the author of the famous Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, which placed ecclesiastics under secular 
jurisdiction, and are still regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant enactments in our Constitutional Law. For this per- 
formance he was excommunicated by the Pope, by name. 
After the murder of Becket, he appears to have been filled 
with remorse for the part he had played; for, resigning all 
his earthly dignities and honours, he retired to the Abbey of 
Lesnes, which he founded at Abbey Wood, near to Blackheath. 
He there put on the cowl of an Augustinian monk, and him- 
self performed the sacred offices. Death, however, came to 
him soon, and he was buried within the walls of his own abbey. 

The ruins of Lesnes Abbey are still to be seen, picturesquely 
situated amidst the woods which clothe the side of the hill 
which overlooks the Plaistow Marshes. It is a curious fact 
that a statesman who played so great a part in the history of 
England should be so little remembered, while the name of 
Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote is, as your article mentions, 
known all over the world, simply because he once locked up 
for the night in his entrance gateway a young poacher from 
Stratford, William Shakespeare by name, who had killed a 
deer in the park at Falbrook. Even to be abused by Shake- 
speare is a patent of honour! Few houses in England can 
equal Charlecote in beauty and historical interest, but in 
antiquity it could not touch the ancient manor-house of the 
Lucys at Newington Lucy, which has only been pulled down 
in late years, and was the abode of Sir Aymer de Lucy, who 
went to the Crusades, and fought with such valour at the 
siege of Acre that King Richard allowed him to wear cross- 
lets on his shield, which have ever since been worn on the 
Lucy coat-of-arms. I may mention that the present pos- 
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sessors of Charlecote claim through the female line. For the 
honour of representing the old House of Lucy in the male 
line there are many Richmonds in the field, America, as is 
usual in such cases, supplying one claimant. Thinking that 
these few remarks may interest some of your readers,—I am, 
Sir, &c., “PrKe Fisu.” 


THE OLD SQUIRES AND ABSENTEEISM. 
(To THe Epitoxr oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srir,—No one can deny the fact that so much of Ireland’s 
troubles and difficulties is, and always has been, connected 
with landlord absenteeism. Alas! that is an evil already 
existing, and spreading widely both in England and Scot- 
land, and is tending to sever the classes from the masses in 
fellow-sympathy and mutual goodwill and respect, one for 
the other. As Sir William Harcourt will have to rack his 
brains where to get an increase to his Revenue, why should he 
not impose a landlord-absenteeism tax? This is surely a 
more sane idea than most of the so-called Radical proposals. 
The Government should have power to double or treble all 
Crown taxes on all proprietors of lands absent from their 
properties (except those on foreign service) for more than six 
months in the year, the County Council likewise to double all 
local taxation on absentee owners of land.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Leslie, N.B. GEORGE WALDEGRAVE LESLIE. 








FEMALE FRANCHISE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—Some years ago, alluding to Sir George Grey’s pro- 
posal to tax land, you said that New Zealand might serve well 
as an object-lesson in advanced legislation,—or words to that 
effect. Perhaps the time has now come for this. Apparently, 
our great novelty, Female Franchise, has fallen rather flat 
with you. Though noticed at home in some papers, the notice 
has been little more than a notice. The election of a fresh 
House of Representatives is just concluded, and the women 
have polled heavily, though offered no special facilities; it 
was the same day and the same polling-station for both sexes 
alike. The great outcome of the election has been the total dis- 
appearance, one might say, of what is called the Tory Party 
here,—the squatters, &c., and those who look with disfavour 
on the advanced land legislation. Lord Salisbury would pro- 
bably rue the day he ever advocated the vote for women, if 
he lived here. For the first time it would be almost possible 
to abolish government by party, as, out of a House of seventy- 
four Members, some sixteen or seventeen Members only come 
under the head of Oppositionists. The bulk of the House is 
distinctly elected on the advanced lines of the New Liberalism. 
The one disturbing element may be the rivalry of leaders, as 
with the Irish Nationalists—the Premier Seddon and Sir Robert 
Stout, ex- Premier, agnostic, and teetotaler, not being in sympa- 
thetic accord. The Direct Veto willcome up, although a strong 
measure of Local Option is already law. The Land-for-Settle- 
ment Act thrown out last Session by the Upper Chamber will 
probably take its place in the Statute-book; this provides, 
amongst other things, that the State may compulsorily acquire 
land for settlement, i.c., that any one holding more than one 
thousand acres of first-class land shall be liable to have the 
surplus assessed and purchased by the State. State Socialism 
will have a clear stage, but it is not quite evident that the 
people fully comprehend the precedents that will be estab- 
lished inimical to personal liberty. We have voted on the 
new Liberalism with a light heart and a heavy poll, and must 
await the issue. One thing seems certain, and that is, that 
the female vote has been Radical to the backbone, as far as is 
known, and this should damp the ardour of Sir Albert Rollit 
and Co, when next the Female Franchise Bill comes before 
your House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THOMAS OSLER. 
Hamilton, New Zealand, December 6th, 1893. 


BUDDHISM AND ECCLESJASTES. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR,’’} 
Sir,—In a criticism on Dr. Dillon’s paper in the Con- 
temporary on “ Ecclesiastes and Buddhism,” your reviewer 
attributes to Gotama the doctrine of “ Reabsorption into the 
All.” It was, however, to the post-Vedic Brahmanism that 
this doctrine really belonged, and the teaching of Gotama 
himself was in direct opposition to it. The two points on 
which he seems to have insisted most strongly were those of 
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“‘Tmpermanence” and its logical corollary, ‘“‘ Non-Individu- 
ality,”—the individual consisting, in his eyes, of a purely 
temporary compound of certain elementary factors, whose 
unity was dissolved for ever by death. In fact, the continued 
existence of a soul after death was one of the “delusions ” 
against which the teaching of Gotama was most strongly 
directed.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD C. TAyYLor. 


[But did not all the atoms continue to exist, though 
diffused in the All; and is not that equivalent to reabsorp- 
tion P—Eb. Spectator. | 


“LINKS WITH THE PAST.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, who died in 
1861, aged more than eighty, used to say that in his boyhood 
he conversed with a man who had conversed with Peregrine 
White, the first white child born in New England, and who 
lived to a very great age. That is to say, a man died in 1861 
who had conversed with a man who, in his turn, had con- 
versed with a man born in 1620, and who was nearly thirty 
years of age at the time of the murder of Charles I—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. H. H. 








(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—My grandfather, William Stewart, was present at the 
battle of Culloden (1745). He knew an old man, one James 
Taylor, whom he had heard talk of having seen both 
Charles I. and Oliver Crownwell (say in 1648). These, I 
think, are longer links than any that are recorded in the 
recent correspondence in the Spectator. They are not only 
possible, but, I believe, true. Iam myself still in middle life, 
being of the same age as the Prince of Wales. 

James Taylor is buried at Sanquhar or Wanlockhead in 
Dumfriesshire, and the date of his birth and death are, I 
believe, recorded on his tombstone. My grandfather was of 
very tender years in 1745, being with his mother in her 
carriage in the rear of Prince Charles’s army; his father, 
Charles Stewart, being in front with the Appin Regiment.— 
I am, Sir, Xe., 

Athenvum Club, February 5th. 


CHARLES STEWART, 





(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Some twenty years ago, an old Irish clergyman of 
eighty-five informed me of the vivid recollection he still 
retained of the Rebellion of ’98, having witnessed distant 
fires raised by the insurgents from his school windows. 
Shortly after this, he was shown kindness by an old gentle- 
man of over eighty years, who very naively explained his 
origin to the lad thus :—*I was born when my father was 
past eighty. He had remained a bachelor till extreme old 
age, and then summoned his relatives—whom, owing to the 
roving life he had led, he had seen little or nothing of—to 
visit him in turn, in order that he might determine how to 
devise his snug fortune. Two sets of nephews and nieces 
pleased him most, but he was at a loss which to prefer. 
He accordingly invited them to visit him again,—this time all 
together. For a few days they behaved beautifully; but one 
afternoon, in the belief that the old gentleman was enjoying 
his customary after-dinner nap upstairs, they began quarrel- 
ling over their prospects as his heirs. In the middle of the 
ruction, their aged relative rushed in, turned them all out of 
his house neck and crop, and within a week married his lodge- 
keeper’s daughter,—a fine, strapping Irish lass.” Within a 
year, the narrator of this story to my friend was born. 
The lives of father, son, and friend stretched, therefore, 
over some two hundred and thirty years. 

Another remarkable case is borne out by the enclosed 
memorandum by a Somersetshire rector, made for me on July 
Ist, 1886, within sight of the field of Sedgemoor. I do not 
care, without the permission of my informant, to do more than 
give the initial of the family surname. “ Richard M——, 
born 1675, died 1747, had, at the age of sixty-four, 
a son born to him, who, at about the age of sixty-six, 
had a son, George Richard, now living at the age of 
eighty-seven, who daily walks from eight to ten miles, 
and upon a recent occasion walked nearly eleven miles in 
about two hours and twenty minutes.” My informant was 
the son of this marvellous octogenarian. He did not inherit 
his father’s activity or vitality, perhaps because that old 
gentleman had married at a comparatively early age. He had 
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to be content, therefore, when out on country walks in his 
company, to climb laboriously over fences which his sportive 
old sire had vaulted lightly across. “Indeed,” he said drily 
to me, “ I have known him vault a five-barred gate, and then 
help me over it from the other side.” The grandfather of 
that old man so active in 1886 might well have seen the battle 
of Sedgemoor fought over the very country that lay before us 
as we talked.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Wimbledon, February 6th. ALFRED PERCIVAL GRAVES. 





EXMOOR. 
[To THE Ep1ToR oF THE ** Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I venture to invoke your powerful aid. Some time 
since you remarked that before long Somersetshire would be 
the only county unspoiled by railways. On Thursday, 
February 15th, at half-past 1 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
proprietors of the Great Western Railway will be asked to 
approve of a Bill to make a new railway in Devonshire. It is 
believed that this is the first step in the scheme announced 
last summer in the Somersetshire papers for a railway from 
the Barnstaple and Ilfracombe line to the Minehead line. Such 
a scheme, if carried out, must ruin the wildest and most 
secluded parts of Exmoor and its surrounding country,—the 
home of the red-deer. The present coach-routes afford cheap 
and ample accommodation for visitors, and such a line can 
never pay. In the interests of all lovers of Nature, I beg 
your valued influence to stop such a scheme.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Epmunp A. BAGSHAWE. 
13 St. James’s Square, Bath, February 3rd. 





MELOZZO DA FORLI AT THE OLD MASTERS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—In reference to the picture by Melozzo da Forli, from 
her Majesty’s collection at Windsor, which is spoken of 
with admiration by your art critic, “D.S. M.,” a correspondent 
signing himself “C. R.,” recently wrote to the Spectator :—“ I 
turn to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and I find that 
Ra, only three works are now extant which can safely 
be assigned to Melozzo,”—the picture in question not being 
one of the three named. The explanation by “ D.S. M.” would 
therefore be all the more interesting. 

If your correspondent cares to enlarge his library of art 
reference, he will find the picture in question thus mentioned 
in Morelli’s “ Italian Masters in German Galleries,” page 249, 
in connection with a painting of the same series by the same 
master, now at Berlin, representing the patronage of science by 
Duke Frederic of Montefeltro at the Court of Urbino. ‘“ The 
other paintings of the set are in England, two at the National 
Gallery (Nos. 755 and 756), and one at Windsor Castle (Duke 
Frederic and his son, Guidobaldo, with his tutor, Victor of 
Feltre) on panel.” In a note Morelli adds:—* This picture, 
which has seen rough usage, is of a different shape from the 
rest of the set, being doubtless adapted to the space it had to 
fill.” See also Kugler, Layard’s 1887 edition, Vol. I., p. 221. 

Morelli’s language will probably be plain enough for your 
correspondent, who will find it interesting reading if he likes 
his art criticism dry, and at the same time more diffuse than 
that of the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. J. CoRNISH. 


BOOK 
Ss 

MR. COLERIDGE’S TRANSLATION OF SOPHOCLES.* 
Nopopy can issue an English version of Sophocles at the 
present day without some sense of doing what is superfluous ; 
and to do Mr. Coleridge justice, he admits that Professor 
Jebb has already accomplished in this field all that man can 
hope to do. Buta prose translation of Sophocles was needed 
for Bohn’s Series, and Mr. Coleridge has produced one which, 
so far as we have tested it, is very fairly accurate. Moreover, 
the book is cheap, and Professor Jebb’s is dear ; this accounts 
for its existence ;—and we wish we could commend it further. 
But, unfortunately, the version is “ produced as well for the 
general reader as for the critical scholar,” and this has been 
its ruin. A translation may legitimately have one of two 
distinct objects. It may aim at assisting students, in which 
case its business is to reproduce the sense of the original 








* The Tragedies of Sophocles, Translat-d into English Prose from the Text of 
Jebo by Edward P. Coleridge, B.A. London: George Bell and Sons, 1893, 








in plain clear English,—the plainer the better, provided it 
be English and not “ English cut on Greek or Latin;” or it 
may be written for the reader who knows no Greek, for 
instance, but wishes to know Sophocles; and in such a trang. 
lation the spirit, not the letter, should be paramount; not 
only the sense but the poetry of each passage should be 
rendered ;—in short, at every point the translator must be 
attempting the impossible, and walking on perilous heights of 
the sublime, whence a false step will plunge him into the 
abyss of ridicule. Mr. Coleridge has attempted a sort of 
compromise between these two objects, and the result is a 
version often obscured by fantastic diction, yet which will 
hardly tempt the “general reader” by its charm of style. 
For instance, we open on this :—“ Now start; | and first 
observe a rule—no messenger | should ever seek to over. 
do his hests; | and, secondly, so act that thine be found | no 
single but a double meed of thanks | both his and 
mine in one.” (Trach, lines 615-19.) It so happens 
that this is continuous blank-verse; generally we have lines 
of verse interspersed with half-lines or words that do not 
scan. If Mr. Coleridge had made the necessary omissions 
and additions, and published a verse-translation, at least the 
result would not have been so distracting to the ear. Again, 
why say “hests ” when “errand” is the natural word? And 
the latter two verses mean simply, “ Earn double instead of 
single gratitude; thanks from him and thanks from me.” 
This fashion of using archaic words and rhythmic phrases in 
prose translation has been run to death, and Professor Jebb 
is not guiltless in the matter. The trick is barely defensible 
at the best. A man ought to write his own English, as 
Swift said; and Mr. Coleridge’s own English, as we see by 
the preface, is quite ordinary, and does not lapse into verse. 
People in the last century translated the Latin poets in such 
language as would not have seemed out of place in a poetical 
number of the Tatler or the Rambler; and the result was 
decidedly pleasanter to read than the spurious jargon—a War- 
dour Street medley of vocabularies—which passes current 
nowadays. ‘lake the very first passage in Mr. Coleridge’s book, 
—the opening of Gidipus the King :—*“ My children, latest issue 
of old Cadmus’s line, pray tell me why ye sit here thus, your 
suppliant branches wreathed with wool? And the city the 
while is full of the smoke of incense, of solemn chants and 
moaning cries withal. These things, my children, I thought 
not fit to learn from the lips of others, and so I have come 
hither myself,—I, whose name is Gdipus, of whom all know.” 
Without discussing the rendering, we observe that “the 
while” and “withal” are put in of mere wantonness; the 
Greek means: “ And the city is full at once of incense-smoke 
and hymns and lamentations.” 

No doubt, it is easy to pick holes in any translation, and 
easy to suggest improvements, even though the critic could 
not better it as a whole; so much so, that we believe an excel- 
lent version might be produced by two persons in collabora- 
tion; of whom one, the reviser, should be ignorant of the 
original, and accordingly able to bring an open mind to the 
question of style. Yet certain clearly defined principles of 
translation can be laid down,—as, for instance, that a prose 
version should aim at the naturalness and lucidity of prose, 
a verse rendering at the dignity and enthusiasm of poetry. 
“Tout ce qui n’est pas prose, est vers, et tout ce qui n’est 
pas vers, est prose; ”” M. Jourdain might have puzzled his pro- 
fessor a good deal with some extracts from Mr. Coleridge. Asa 
general rule, we should say that verse ought to be rendered into 
verse, with a possible exception for early epic or ballad poetry. 
Poetic diction is a kind of common language for all ages and 
nations, and to reproduce Greek adequately in English is a 
small matter compared with rendering poetry in prose, which 
must bear a constant relation to spoken speech, and of which, 
by reason of its familiarity, readers are severer critics than of 
verse. Drama, of all forms of poetry, ought best to admit of 
reproduction; Greek plays had a sort of reincarnation in 
Latin; and certain tragedies of Euripides live in half-a- 
dozen languages. Action and character, which make up two- 
thirds of a play, are independent of language, and com- 
paratively identical for all ages; it is, we fancy, common 
for one man to compose a play and another to write it 
The large lyrical element in Sophocles, however, complicates 
matters, for a lyric is of all things the most untranslateable. 
The dying speech of Ajax has an objective groundwork 
which may be reproduced in lofty verse or eloquent prose; 
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but who can convey in another language what is meant by 
Shakespeare’s “ Full fathom five” song, or the Ev/rzov 2éve 
ode in the Cdipus at Colonus? Another lyric may be 
written on the same lines by another poet in another lan- 
onage ; but it is foredoomed to mediocrity, and can in no 
sense be called a translation. If one were master of the 
exquisite prose in which De Masset wrote the curious choral 
passages in On ne badine pas avee Vamour, something might 
be done worth considering towards translating choruses; and 
Professor Jebb has imitated, not without success, the wonder- 
ful style of prophetic passages in the Old Testament. 

Yet after all, the difficulty lies deeper. Sophocles, by all 
consent the most perfect writer of the Athenian stage, is 
estranged from us by his very perfection. Professor Jebb, 
whose name is never out of one’s mouth in speaking of the 
Attic drama, has just been saying, in his recent lectures on 
Greek poetry, that the highest test of a man’s sympathy with 
Greek poetry, in its characteristic development, is his power 
to appreciate Sophocles; we would add that to understand 
Sophocles it is necessary to realise fully the limitations under 
which he worked, and the objects he aimed at. It was 
typical of the Athenian genius that its productions appealed 
to the populace at large, and whether in sculpture or the 
drama, were designed to tell at a distance. Half of what 
modern acting accomplishes was impossible in the open 
air before an audience of thousands; play of feature, 
inflection of voice to imitate the tone and look of passion 
would have been lost in that spacious theatre. The mask 
and the monotone stamped a character upon the whole perfor- 
mance ; the action aimed at was statuesque,—a series of living 
groups of sculpture passing into one another. An artificial 
pattern of dialogue corresponded with the artificial utterance, 
and the style employed was in keeping with this large and 
reposeful art. It is difliculs for a modern reader with his 
book to reconstitute the past, and see things as Sophocles 
meant them to be seen; and the mind fixes itself on parts of 
the plays, on the eloquence of detached speeches, the pathos of 
individual scenes,—incapable of grasping the total effect. In 
the Antigone, for instance, as in the Ajax, interest seems to 
lapse with the exit of the main figure; yet, when the Antigone 
was produced at Bradfield, no part in the whole admirable 
performance was so profoundly moving as the final anti- 
phonal lament between Creon, the second messenger, and 
the chorus,—a scene which is comparatively ineffective in 
print. Again, the conditions of Greek acting demanded that 
character should be treated in outline, not in detail. They 
did not admit of the little persona] touches that go to make 
up an individual. We think of Shakespeare by his characters, 
—Hamlet, Othello, Juliet; of Sophocles by the scenes which 
rise up in the mind like groups of sculpture,—blind (édipus 
leaning on his daughter; Ajax with the child in his arms, 





while Tecmessa stands trembling with fear of another 
Berserker outbreak,—scenes which have a general, not 
a particular, significance. Yet, though Sophocles and 
his art are removed from the feverish hurry of life, 


though his plays have the solemnity of a religious festival 
stamped upon them, and something of its strangeness, 
though they do not echo our moods as the moderns 
do, yet they touch the elementary parts of our nature, 
which are not of this age or that age, but are the common 
sanctuary of the poet; as when the Athenians desire to 
cast out (idipus from their country because he is under a 
curse, and Antigone, his living crutch, intercedes for her 
father. If we have dealt hard measure to Mr. Coleridge, we 
make some amends by quoting his version of this passage, 
which shows him to advantage:—‘O sirs, compassionate at 
heart, since with mine aged sire ye cannot bear, because ye 
know the tale of deeds he never willed,—at least, I pray 
you, sirs, have pity upon me, poor maid, who plead to 
you for my father alone,—yes, plead to you, and not with 
sightless eyes, but looking in your own with mine, as any 
daughter of your race might plead, that this unhappy man 
may meet with pity.” (Cd. Col., line 235, et seq.) 





GEORGE HERBERT.* 
lr is well that a Life of George Herbert should be published in 
these days. For modern readers probably do not read Walton’s 
life, and whatever calls their attention to George Herbert is 
a clear gain. His, indeed, is a most attractive figure in our 








* The Life of George Herbert, of Bemerton. London: Society for !Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1893, 








literary history. His life was one of austere beauty accom. 
panied and explained by writings full of spiritual insight 
and poetic feeling. There is a perfect harmony between the 
man and his works, and a view of one without the other is in- 
complete. The facts of Herbert’s life show us a man with the 
refinement of birth and habit and a highly trained intellect; 
who devotes himself to the development of his spiritual con- 
sciousness and the sober performance of his practical duties. 
His picture, as drawn by any of his biographers, has a rare 
distinction and completeness. Born in Montgomery Castle, 
April 3rd, 1593, he was the son of Richard, hereditary 
Constable of that stronghold, and a member of the noble 
family of Herbert, of which the Earl of Pembroke was 
head. By the death of his father, in his infancy, he was 
early left to the care of his mother, Magdalen, a lady of excep- 
tional piety and intelligence, and the friend of John Donne, 
who has commemorated her in a funeral sermon of extra- 
ordinary power; and no doubt hers was the chief influence in 
moulding his character. He was educated at Westminster 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, of which foundation he 
became a Fellow. His recognised classical distinction gained 
him the appointment of public orator of the University, and 
the elegance of his official compositions won him a good deal 
of renown, and attracted the attention of JamesI. But it is 
unfortunate for his reputation that the schoolboy effusions, 
known as “ Epigrammata Apologetica,” should have been 
perpetuated by publication. They were written in answer to 
Andrew Melville, a noted Presbyterian scholar and divine, 
who, in his “ Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoria,” protested against 
the ostracism of Puritan clergymen by the two Universities, 
Herbert’s exercises are doubtless excellent examples of the art 
of Latin verse-making, and show none of the ferocity of the 
controversies of the day, but are, nevertheless, painfully 
“smart” and flippant. This ungenerous attack of a 
stripling on the imprisoned head of a defeated party 
ought not to have been allowed to mar the record of the 
life of the man; but all the epigrams were published in 1662 
by Dean Duport. In the course of the period of six years 
for which he held the office of public orator, Herbert seems 
to have experienced a great spiritual conflict. Not a born 
recluse, and conscious of his talents, he was eagerly desirous 
of a post at Court, with a view to advancement in public 
affairs; and, to quote Walton, “ Ambitious desires and the 
outward glory of this world are not easily laid aside, but at 
last God put on him a resolution to serve at His altar.” Soon 
after this resolve he was appointed to the prebend of Leigh- 
ton, in the diocese of Lincoln, and promptly undertook the 
restoration of the church. His only parochial charge, how- 
ever, was the incumbency of Bemerton, a small hamlet near 
Wilton, the seat of his kinsman, Lord Pembroke. Fearing 
his own unworthiness, he had many doubts about accepting 
the cure; but Walton has to prepare his readers for “an 
ulmost incredible story of the great sanctity of the short 
remainder of his holy life” as priest of Bemerton. Here he 
lived and laboured with his newly married wife and three 
orphan nieces, with music and poetry for his chief recreations 
till his death in 1632. 

Not only for their own merit, but as a commentary on his 
life, are his writings full of interest. ‘ Parentalia,” a series 
of Latin and Greek poems composed immediately after his 
mother’s death, do not at once reveal the chastened piety to 
which heafterwards attained. The overwhelming anguish of the 
event seems to have numbed his higher spiritual sensibilities, 
and he found relief from the storm and stress of this period in 
a “sad mechanic exercise” of elaborate classical versification. 
This inextinguishable sorrow forcing itself to be elegant, and 
the formal hopelessness of a man afterwards full of faith, go 
to make one of the most touching and significant elegies we 
possess. His great poem, “The Temple,” is of very character- 
istic structure. He was bred in the Church of England with 
pronounced literary sympathies, and his scholarly passion 
for form and the symbolism of faith is everywhere apparent. 
This ritualistic tendency—an illustration of which is his love of 
Church music—is balanced, however, by other elements in his 
nature, and the Anglican via media in which he walked is 
admirably illustrated in the poem, “To all Angels and 
Saints ”:— 

“ Oh glorious spirits, who, after all your bands, 
See the smooth face of God without a frown, 
Or strict commands ;5 
Where every one is king and hath his crown, 
If not upon his head yet on his hands; 
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Not out of envie or malicicusnesse, 
Do I forbear to crave your special aid: 
I would addresse 
My vows to thee most gladly, blesséd Maid 
And Mother of my God, in my distresse : 


But now, alas! I dare not: for my King, 
Whom we do all joyntly adore and praise, 
Bids no such thing ; 

And where his pleasure no injunction layes— 

*Tis your own case—ye never move a wing.” 
He moulds his sacred poem on the plan of a sacred build- 
ing, and divides The Temple into,—I. The Dedication, 
II. The Church Porch, III. Superliminare, IV. The Church ; 
while his quaint formalism causes him to enclose the 
verbal structure of two of his poems in a framework 
representing the outlines of an altar and Easter wings. 
The prose counterpart to The Temple is A Priest to the 
Temple; or, The Country Parson. It is a sort of manual for 
country clergymen, written with a delightful simplicity of 
style, and full of quaint individual touches,—the secret of the 
perennial freshness of his best work. In this book he sets up 
the noble ideal of devotion and conduct which he so strenu- 
ously followed at Bemerton. 

“The Church Porch,” intended to mark the transition from 
the world to the spiritual life, is a noble appeal to ordinary 
men on behalf of the ordinary virtues. Though frankly 
homiletic in purpose, it is free from all dullness, so bright and 
vigorous is the execution. It is, indeed, a triumph of art to 
be able to please while preaching the commonplace duties, 
even that of listening to dull sermons. 

“ God calleth preaching folly : do not grudge 

To pick out treasures from an earthern pot. 

The worst speak something good, if all want sense ; 

God takes a text, and preacheth patience.” 
Having prepared his readers by this exhortation to right- 
eousness, he introduces them to “The Church.” The 
poems grouped under this heading are justly renowned 
for their spirit of purity and devotion; but it is not 
possible to place them in the highest rank as poetry. Wanting 
the genius of Milton to lift him clear from the infections of 
his local atmosphere, Herbert must be classed among those 
poets of his day whom Johnson has styled the metaphysical 
school, and who are finely, though unsympathetically, criti- 
cised in the Life of Cowley. He has passion, indeed, for 
holiness, but it often finds inadequate expression in mere 
fancy and wit; the fancy is curiously beautiful, but it is often 
difficult not to be more conscious of its curiosity than of its 
beauty. The truly poetic faculty of seeing unexpected 
analogies is excessively apparent; and though his diction is 
for the most part free from obscurity, he gives us too often a 
succession of strained ideas and far-fetched conceits. Take 
the lines on “ Prayer,” beginning,— 

« Prayer, the Churche’s banquet, angel’s age, 
God’s breath in man returning to his birth, 
The soul in paraphrase, heart on pilgrimage, 

The Christian plummet sounding heav’n and earth.” 
It is a very fine example of the suggestiveness of his thought; 
but like many of his other poems, it rather lacks that precious 
quality of repose,—in religious poetry well-nigh indispensable. 
His imagery is too often full of abrupt transitions, and the 
strange succession of solemn witticisms sometimes leaves an 
irresistible impression of oddity. The structure of his verse 
contributes to this effect, and often, when the current of 
thought is least smooth, the rhythm is too capriciously varied 
and broken. These unfamiliar qualities, however, must not 
prevent us from valuing highly the consistent nobility of his 
inspiration, which often finds a nearly faultless expres- 
sion. The “ Easter-Song” is purely beautiful from every 
point of view. A taste for Herbert’s works may not be easily 
acquired, but once this stage is reached, the subtle aroma per- 
vading the whole will delight those able to perceive it. The 
intense individuality of his method of thought, often combined 
with extreme daintiness of workmanship, more than justifies 
the application of one of Johnson’s sayings, when in criticising 
the metaphysical school he concedes :—“If their conceits be 
far-fetched, they are often well worth the carriage.” Never- 
theless, the judgment that must be passed on the bulk of 
his work is scarcely applicable to his masterpiece, “ Man.” 
Instead of fancy there is there gorgeous imagination ; conceit 
is transformed into a sublime originality which is almost a 
philosophy, and the solemn music of his verse seems a fit 





accompaniment to an unveiling of the mysteries of our being, 
This poem shows him to have been capable of the highest 
things, and causes us some regret that the freakish spirit 
of the age should have impressed its characteristics go 
heavily on his other work as to cloud and distort his real 
genius. 

The author of this biography, apparently published to com. 
memorate the three-hundreth anniversary of Herbert’s birth, 
is evidently an enthusiast, and displays a loving zeal in the 
collection and verification of facts, whether nearly, or very 
remotely connected, with the life of his hero. But the 
materials are not worked up into a satisfactory portrait; per- 
spective is rather disregarded in the arrangement of detail ; 
and the style is rather affected. He is so full of tremulous 
eagerness in the manner of his adulation, that he is not likely 
to win over many hostile readers. Nevertheless, his devoted 
thoroughness in the compilation of the matter of his book 
is most praiseworthy; and lovers of Herbert’s writings will 
be very grateful for this fresh opportunity of realising for 
themselves the beauty of his life. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FREDERICK HILL* 
Tue history of the Hill family affords a curious illustration 
of an old fable. The father who called his sons together and 
drew from a bundle of sticks the moral that union was 
strength, could hardly have desired a more perfect unity for 
his children than that which existed among the five Hill 
brothers. On the death of Thomas Wright Hill, in 1851, it 
was remarked in one of the newspapers that all the sons, like 
their father, “were publicly useful men; and by a sort of 
confederacy of talent, accordance of opinion, and unity of 
sentiment, strengthened each other in their several 
departments.” It is certain that the Civil Service of 
this country has known few more capable and devoted 
servants than three of the brothers, and it seems pretty 
clear that the utility of each was greatly increased by 
the constant aid and sympathy of the others. How great 
was even the unity of sentiment that prevailed amongst 
them may be judged from an amusing story related by Miss 
Hill. <A plot was laid at one of the Christmas gatherings of 
the family to inquire privately of each brother which of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels he preferred. All five chose the same 
novel,—Old Mortality. The author of these reminiscences, 
Mr. Frederick Hill, is the last survivor of the united and 
long-lived band. The history of the first fifty years of his 
life—from 1803 to 1853—are written by himself, the last 
forty being briefly recorded by his daughter, Miss Constance 
Hill. Undoubtedly the autobiographical portion of the book 
is the most interesting, covering as it does a period of 
great national changes and reforms, in which Mr. Hill 
played his own part. His reminiscences go back farther, 
one would think, than those of any other living man. One 
of his earliest recollections, he says, is of his great-uncle, 
John Hill, a constant occupant of a large arm-chair in Mr. 
Hill’s parlour. Now this John Hill was one of those who 
enrolled themselves as volunteers to fight against the Pre- 
tenderin 1745. Also, apparently, he was the author of a diary 
still extant, in which he recorded recollections of Whitfield 
and Wesley, and described the preparations made in West- 
minster Hall for the famous trial of Lord Ferrers. To have 
known a man who went out against the Pretender in 1745 
carries one very far back in the history of this country, and 
as this great-uncle died at the age of ninety-six, it is possible 
that he may have been able to relate events of still earlier 
occurrence. 

Mr. Hill’s memories of his childhood are very pleasant as 
well as very interesting reading. It is evident that even in 
those early days his brother, Rowland Hill, was the leader 
and moving spirit in all their boyish games and amusements. 
The eldest of the family, Matthew—whose name, like that of 
his brother Frederick, is chiefly connected with reforms of the 
penal laws—practised for some time at the Bar before he was 
elected to a seat in Parliament by the voters of Hull. Row- 
land Hill, who assisted his father in managing his school, left 
his home work to join the Civil Service; and Frederick Hill, 
whose ambition was to follow in his brother’s footsteps, 
remained for some time afterwards a schoolmaster before an 
opportunity occurred of fulfilling his hopes. His account of 
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his entry into public life is characteristic of the quiet self- 
confidence of the Hill family. “The question of Parliamentary 
Reform,” he writes, “had taken a firm hold of the public 
mind by the beginning of the year 1831. The period being 
one of national crisis, we held a family council to determine 
what action duty to our country called upon ustotake. All 
agreed that one member should be spared from the school 
and set at liberty to take an active part in the coming 
struggle. I was chosen for this purpose.” He promptly 
enrolled himself as a member of the Birmingham Political 
Union—his family were then residing near that town—and 
helped to inaugurate the movement for Reform. Of the 
struggle undergone by the country during the passing of the 
Reform Bill, Mr. Hill gives a very graphic account. Birming- 
ham, thanks to the movement of the Political Union under its 
president, Mr. Attwood, was regarded as the headquarters of 
Reform, and it is not unnatural that Birmingham should loom 
very large in Mr. Hill’s recollections of the fight. After the 
Bill was passed, the author, who had joined the Bar, and 
was acting as Parliamentary secretary to Mr. Sergeant 
Wilde, obtained his long-cherished desire for a Government 
post, being appointed Inspector of Prisons in Scotland under 
the Act of 1835. The condition of the Scotch prisons at that 
date was little short of a disgrace to the country; when Mr. 
Hill gave up his post some ten years later, they were far in 
advance of the English prisons of the day. He seems to have 
been in most respects an ideal official ; strong enough to hold 
his own with the very half-hearted authorities at head- 
quarters; knowing exactly what he wanted, and bringing to 
its accomplishment a steady and indomitable persistence of 
purpose; and extremely tactful in his relations with the local 
authorities, who were sometimes disposed to rebel against his 
zeal for their reform. In spite of the modesty with which he 
recounts the story of his labours, it is easy to see that the 
work accomplished was of avery great importance. Some 
of his descriptions of Scotch gaols are very curious. For the 
most part, they were horribly dirty and unwholesome, and 
unsuited even to the guarding of their occupants. There 
were plentiful means of communication with the outer world, 
and prisoners had no difficulty in obtaining whisky, or even 
tools to enable them to escape :— 

“ At Huntley Gaol it was found impossible to keep a prisoner 
in safe custody unless an officer on guard was constantly with 
him. At Kinross I found that the gaoler, who lived at a con- 
siderable distance, was indebted for the safe custody of the 
criminal prisoners during the night to the vigilance of the 
debtors. Observing a bell-rope hanging near the entrance of 
their room, I inquired its use. ‘Oh, sir,’ replied the gaoler, ‘ that 
is for the debtors to ring the alarm-bell when any prisoner is try- 
ing to get away.’” 

Of this same gaol, the following story is told in Lord Cock- 
burn’s Circuit Journeys :— 

“ There was a culprit, a native of Alloa, who was thought to be 
too powerful for the gaol of that place; so they hired a chaise 
and sent officers with him to the gaol of Kinross, where he was 
lodged. But before the horses were fed for their return journey 
he broke out. He waited till the officers set off, and then returned 
to Alloa, without their knowing it, on the back of the chaise that 
had brought him to Kinross, and with them in it.” 

There was no system of classification of prisoners attempted, 
and Mr. Hill found the most depraved criminals let loose 
among first offenders and men who were only awaiting trial. 
In one place he writes :— 

“ At Tain I was again surprised by the respectable appearance 
of one of the prisoners—a young fisherman. The cause of his 
imprisonment was a curious one. He believed his boat to have 
been bewitched, so that his fishing was spoilt, and that the only 
way to break the spell was to draw blood from the witch. He 
told me he ‘ didna prick the auld wife mair than was just abso- 
lutely necessary !’” 

The author’s work in Scotland brought him in contact with 
many of the Scotch notables of the day, who seem to have 
accorded him their warm support as well as their hospitality. 
Burgh Reform, however, did not meet with approval every- 
where in Scotland, and Mr. Hill has a pleasant story of an 
eccentric minister of the Kirk, who was extremely indignant 
with the provisions of the new Act. When the first Magis- 
trates were appointed under it, he omitted the usual prayer 
in their behalf. “This causing complaint and remonstrance, 
he, the following Sunday, prayed Heaven to ‘have mercy on 
all lunatics, idiots, and the Magistrates of this burgh !’” 

In 1847 the author transferred his labours from Scotland to 
England. The two great reforms in prison discipline which 








he was most anxious to bring about, were the substitution 
of productive labour for “hard labour” and of indeter- 
minate sentences for fixed periods of incarceration. Both of 
these reforms have since been adopted to a certain extent, but 
neither, perhaps, as fully as their author hoped. Indeed, such 
a system of indeterminate sentences as Mr. Hill advocated 
would hardly prove feasible if put to the test. 

In 1851, he resigned his post as inspector of prisons in 
order to help his brother, Rowland Hill, at the Post Office as 
assistant-secretary. The Penny Postage had then been in 
existence about ten years, and by the time that Frederick 
Hill joined the staff of the Post Office, the battle which was 
fought over it was practically at an end. His own work was 
chiefly connected with the organisation of the Money-Order 
Department. Of the general working of the office, he has some 
entertaining stories to tell. The changes in the post of Post- 
master-General must have been sometimes rather embarrassing 
to the permanent officials. One Postmaster-General, the sailor 
Lord Hardwicke, brought his nautical ideas into office with 
him, and tried to introduce a kind of man-of-war discipline. 
“He directed that the clerk-in-waiting at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, when he took charge at 4 p.m., should be duly 
informed that ‘all’s well,’ and that when he went off duty 
next day at 10 a.m., he himself should solemnly report ‘ All’s 
well.’” It was also Lord Hardwicke who, “in the beginning 
of his reign, gave orders that all letters directed to the 
Postmaster-General should be reserved for himself to open. 
He consequently reached his rooms to finda gigantic pyramid 
of official correspondence, which the clerks, no doubt, had 
piled up in high glee. One day’s trial of this arrangement 
quite sufficed his lordship.” Of later years Mr. Hill has always 
taken a keen interest in all the questions of the day, in some 
of which, notably in that of the Married Woman’s Property 
Bill, he has played a more or less prominent part. It was, 
perhaps, a characteristic of his family to take the world and 
themselves rather seriously. They were strenuous in well- 
doing, and keenly alive to the importance even of the minor 
actions of their life. Nevertheless, there is in the autobio- 
graphy of the last of the brothers quite sufficient humour 
and lightness to make pleasant reading even for the least 
serious of the public. Interesting it could hardly fail to be, 
for the author speaks of times which are now so remote as to 
seem historical. 
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AN ACTOR ON ACTING.* 


Opinions differed considerably, and amongst good judges, 
about the distinguished Italian actor whose book is before us, 
when he appeared in England. The part of Othello was 
the one in which he most courted and won criticism; but 
while all the earlier part of the performance, including both 
the scene before the Senate and the waking up of his jealousy 
by the craft of Iago, was very generally admired and appre- 
ciated, the end was by no means so commonly accepted, a 
large proportion of spectators finding it excessive in its 
savagery, and, oddly enough, sinning against his own canon 
of art as laid down when he deals with other actors. ‘“ From 
the time when the passion assumes a deeper hue, and reason- 
ing moderates impulses which are forcibly curbed,” he writes, 
“Irving seemed to me to show mannerism, and to be lacking 
in power, and strained; and it is not in him alone that I find 
this fault, but in nearly all foreign actors. There seems to 
be a limit of passion within which they remain true in 
their rendering of nature; but beyond that limit they 
become transformed, and take on conventionality in their 
intonations, exaggeration in their gestures, and mannerism 
in their bearing.” It was precisely because beyond this 
limit Salvini appeared to many of us here to be trans- 
formed and exaggerated, that the end of his Othello failed to 
convince or please universally. This, however, may have 
been, and probably was, the exact reverse of the effect created 
upon his Italian audiences, so that from either side of the 
footlights the difference widens itself into a racial one. The 
Northern exaggeration is unlike the Southern, in whatever way 
it may be viewed. And in his love for his own language as 
the true vehicle of passion, musical or dramatic, Salvini is 
the first of patriots. His admiration for Rachel is unreserved 
and intense as it is for no one else—another proof, if it were 
needed, how a certain few, and very few, command our 
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absolute faith out of artistic tradition—but he can only pity 
her for being obliged to deal] with “an impoverished, uneven, 
unmelodious language like the French.” The astonishment 
with which our neighbours must read such a sentence as that 
is easier to imagine than describe. It is not a sensible 
remark. 

It is, indeed, a great fault of the tragedian, if it was like- 
wise in some sense a recommendation, that he was so ob- 
stinately of his soil. “In spite of all temptations to belong to 
other nations,”—for he acted and was welcomed everywhere in 
England, in France and in Germany, in the United States and 
in Brazil,—he remained an Italian of the Italians, and all his 
studies of men and manners and audiences are from that 
point of view. About himself and his ways he is almost 
childishly outspoken, and comfortably convinced that he 
would have succeeded in any profession, musical or other- 
wise, if he had chosen it. When he appeared at a benefit 
concert with a famous tenor and soprano of the day, he 
ventures to say that he was not third best, and if on the 
whole he preferred acting, it was because the finances (so 
commonly called the fates) so directed. 

“ My organisation was well suited, too [he goes on in a quaint 

little piece of egotism which bears quoting] for success in many 
bodily exercises. When I wanted to learn to swim I jumped from 
a height into the sea out of my depth, and soon became a 
swimmer. I took a fancy to dancing, and perfected myself to 
such good purpose, that I was always in favour as a partner. I 
wanted to be a good swordsman, and for five years I handled the 
foils assiduously, and took part in public exhibitions for the 
benefit of my teachers. In like manner I became one of the best 
billiard-players in Italy, and so good a horseman that no horse 
could unseat me. My muscular strength, fostered by constant 
exercise, was such, that with one arm [ could lift a man seated 
in a chair, and place him on a billiard-table. I could sew and 
embroider, and make any quantity of pretty little trifles, and I 
used to devise new games that gave pleasure to numbers of my 
friends. Everything that I tried succeeded at least moderately 
well, not from any personal merit of my own, but owing to the 
happy disposition conferred upon me by Nature.” 
Against this we may set the equal frankness with which 
Salvini speaks of “the tendency to singsong in my 
voice, the exuberance of my rendering of passion, the 
exclamatory quality of my phrasing, the precipitation of 
my pronunciation, and the swagger of my motions.” 
What abides as the principal memory of the tragedian here 
is the glorious beauty of his voice. ‘It isn’t fair,” said of 
him a manager, who went off in quest of his supposed rival, 
Rossi (here altogether a failure) ; “ you can’t contend against 
the diapason of an organ.” Natural advantages like that, 
carefully trained, go a long way for artistic success, even if 
we do not go so far as Rubini, who, when asked in his old age 
what were the chief qualifications for a singer’s career, 
answered, “ Voice, voice, and then more voice.” Nothing 
lingers fondly on the ear, after the play, like a beautiful voice, 
be it a Delaunay’s or an Ada Rehan’s. 

Salvini’s book interests us in two ways. First, we like to 
look over it as a record of travel in all sorts of places, even 
though it be little more than the story of his receptions and 
his successes. The crowned heads all ran after him, as seems 
the habit of crowned heads with actors,—if, indeed, heads may 
be assumed torun. And very graceful and characteristic is 
his account of his refusal to accept any terms in money for 
appearing in the private theatre at Potsdam with his little 
troupe, chiefly to please that most attractive member of a 
play-going family, our own former Princess Royal. He in- 
timated to the messenger that if she liked to let him have the 
gloves with which he hoped that she would applaud him, he 
should deem himself indeed well paid. We regret that the 
sequel is not recorded, but do not doubt that it was graceful. 
The Potsdam Theatre seems to have remained closed after 
that until the present day, when the wondrous Emperor who 
sways its present destinies suddenly woke to emulation of 
his august grandmother, and ordered a special translation of 
Charley’s Aunt to be made for its boards. One wonders a 
little that he did not himself make the translation, and appear 
in Penley’s character. But everything requires time. 

Of a personal interview with the “ Re Galantuomo,” who sent 
for him at brief notice in order, among other things, to talk 
over his avowed Republican sympathies, and intimates that 
he only respected him for them, and would have made as 
loyal a President as a King, if Savoy had preferred it, we 
have an interesting and attractive account, with an amusing 
record of the way in which everybody else, from a Minister 





to a pretty girl, was kept waiting till the King had talked 
enough with the tragedian. “You have as much to do ag 
any of them,” he said. The Emperor of Brazil discoursed 
with him at Rio in fluent Italian, and falling in with him 
again at Vienna, where he happened to be staying while 
Salvini was acting, sent for him early one morning, and, 
“with as much eagerness as if he were asking me to save 
his throne” said: “Salvini, you must do me a service !—act 
in the Morte Civile.” As he had already played the part 
five times for the Viennese, the request was trying; but 
Salvini allowed loyalty to prevail; while another time he 
agreed to recite a long Italian poem for the Emperor before a 
bevy of Viennese students who couldn’t understand it. Obedi- 
ence here was very hard, as the Emperor left just before it 
began, so he had to do it again at a large reception given on 
purpose, one night after acting Othello. Uneasy works 
the head to please a crown. But we are glad to learn, in 
appropriately modern language, that this piece of patronage 
proved an excellent advertisement. In London, like every- 
body else, Salvini came under the genius loci, and while he 
records having been summoned to the Princess’s box, seems 
most to have been pleased by a letter of admiration from 
Browning about his Hamlet. In America he was invited 
to visit the House of Representatives, when all the members 
advanced right and left to shake hands with him, and a crowd 
of “ pages of the house,” dressed in uniform, surrounded him 
with little note-books, and asked for his autograph, of which 
he distributed two hundred and seventy-eight copies. Of 
France our actor has little to say, except of the audience, 
of whom his views are far from complimentary. He 
says roundly that he does not believe they have any 
taste of their own at all, but follow the little clique of 
the Press, fully persuaded that they have been gratified 
when they are told they ought to be. The “claque,” he 
thinks, could not be an _ institution otherwise. It is 
characteristic of Sara Bernhardt, that this is just the point 
which she is trying to test by excluding the “claque.” 
Certainly such an opinion, expressed by such an authority 
as Salvini, leaves many of us more in doubt than ever of 
the supposed supremacy of French art, though very un- 
like what we have heard of the public of the Comédie 
Francaise. The unfortunate tendency in this country to 
believe in everything foreign, and bravely to applaud foreign 
plays without understanding what they are about, makes it 
difficult with us to know to what test to appeal. 

Salvini’s knowledge of Shakespeare was derived only from 
the study of translations, and he tells us that it was long before 
he could detect the greatness of his dramas, which he learnt 
to love, through the want of “form,” as it has always been 
understood by the classicists. In America, where he played 
with the actors of the country, he spoke Italian while they 
gave the original text, an effect which has been more than 
once tried in various countries, and must, we should think, 
border on the ludicrous. But he remarks on the great aptness 
of the American actors in following him, and found that he 
was himself able after very little practice to follow their 
speeches as if the tongue were hisown. With Edwin Booth 
he was especially charmed, and he showed himself quite 
above the usual methods of the dramatic star, in willingly 
consenting to play the ghost to Booth’s Hamlet, out of 
respect for the American as actor and as man. But his 
spirit of criticism leads him into strange places when, after 
expressing his pleasure in Booth’s Hamlet and Richelieu, he 
finds fault with his Macbeth, and attributes his objections to 
the fact that it was not in the nature of a noble and generous 
man to play a traitor and a murderer. This is a theory which 
would at once limit the art of acting singularly, and also 
place a very hard stamp on the unfortunate player who should 
happen to succeed as Macbeth. Moreover, as Salvini thought 
Booth admirable as Iago, where is the theory ? 

The clever actor-manager of our chief comedy theatre, Mr. 
Tree, has of late been attracting some attention by discourses 
on the art of acting, in which he maintains that its first law 
is that the actor should lose his identity altogether in the 
character he plays. It is a theory which he supports in 
practice, for his versatility and power of disguise are quite 
remarkable. But we are of those who differ from the theory 
altogether. If we go to see Irving in Hamlet or Salvini in 
Othello, it is not to see a colourless Hamlet or Othello of no 
special identity. We have our own Othello or Hamlet in our 
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own minds, and would act it if we could act at all. What we 
want to see is what Irving or Salvini thinks of the part, 
and how he impresses upon it his own peculiar stamp. 
The other view appears to us to reduce acting to the level 
of a kind of Gallery of Illustrations. Judged by that test, 
Mr. Woodin, the entertainer, was the greatest actor of our 
time. From the divers remarks which fall from Salvini in this 
direction, he leans evidently to the same opinion. His views 
of other actors are frank and interesting, and his account of his 
boy-worship for the beautiful Ristori pretty enough. Rossi, 
Ciementina Cuzzola, Gustavo Modena (the actor’s first master), 
and others—as well as Sara Bernhardt and Mounet-Sully and 
Coquelin—come in for their critical word; and we confess to 
being glad that Madame Bernhardt is not the text for undis- 
criminating commendation that we are apt to find her. Like 
many, if not most, of our greatest actors, Salvini came of 
a theatrical stock, and his account of “ Honest Beppo,” his 
father, is interesting to read. We like to hear of a little boy 
who runs away from home for a fancied harshness, and when 
he is brought back by a servant after three days, is punished 
only by absolute silence on the subject. He dates his great 
esteem and love for his father from that time. On the same 
principle his father made him learn his business thoroughly, 
and did not allow a childish success to prevent the boy from 
accepting a first engagement which bound him to play any 
part asked, and even appear as the dreaded “ super” if neces- 
sary. ‘“ Papa,” he said, “I will do the best I can.” And it 
must be admitted that he did. 





GERMANY AND THE GERMANS.* 

Just before the outbreak of the Austro-Prussian War of 
1866, the Germans were startled by a leader in the Times 
announcing the accession of Prussia to the Zollverein, an 
event at that date full thirty years old. Since then we have 
mended our knowledge. We have even learnt to style the 
Queen’s grandson by his constitutional designation of Ger- 
man Emperor, and some of us are beginning to understand 
that the Government of the Fatherland is not a military 
despotism. Those who wish to enlarge their information on 
the social and religious life, culture, politics, and parties of 
Germany, may consult the present book with advantage. 
Mr. Dawson writes well, and from experience, and has few 
prejudices; his defects are narrowness of personal horizon 
(which may not be his fault), and timidity when dealing with 
certain German practices, habits, and manners, calculated to 
strike English readers as ridiculous, which, again, may have 
its grounds. 

A Jove principium,—let us start with the Army, the institu- 
tion in which the New Germany appears to most advantage. 
Mr. Dawson speaks in elevated language of the convulsions of 
amazement into which mankind fall when notice is given of 
another stupendous augmentation of the German Army. 
Last year, he says, all previous surprises were eclipsed by the 
still “‘more startling” announcement of a plan for giving 
Germany 4,500,000 fighting-men, thus “enabling her to cry 
‘quits’ with France and Russia.” This may be Mr. Dawson’s 
private estimate, but the Committee of the Reichstag ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject, reported, after they had 
interviewed the Prussian War Office, that the eventual war 
strength of France and Russia must be put at 8,500,000 men, 
showing a balance of 4,000,000 to be made up somehow by 
Germany before she could cry “ quits” with those Powers. 
Mr. Dawson, however, knows better, and he goes on to ex- 
pound the German system of universal liability? to military 
Service, and expounds it wrongly. He assigns to that 
liability (the Landsturm period excepted) a period of twelve 
years in all, whereas it lasts for nineteen years—that is, 
until the citizen is thirty-nine. Then he calls the term for 
presence with the colours three years, when, as is notorious, 
the reduction to two years was one of the hinges of the 
late German Parliamentary crisis; and he lops off about 
80,000 men from the Army effective of the future, from not 
knowing that the figures which he uses exclude “ sous-offs.” 
The author does justice to the German Army as an educational 
machine, devoting superfluous rhetoric to the evolution of 
the smart Jiiger or Uhlan from the lumbering boor. But 
he ignores the immense effect of universal service as a con- 
servative social force. That the rank-and-file are ready, as 
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the French captain put it, to fire, if ordered, “Sur le bon 
Dieu,” is no novelty. What we meen is, that in the house- 
holds, shops, banks, counting-houses, factories, public offices 
of Germany, there is hardly a man, master or servant, who 
has not brought back from his barrack and parade-ground 
life, a tendency to instantaneous, unquestioning submis- 
sion to authority. In individuals gifted with an extra dose 
of free-will, this temper may tend to become dormant, but it 
is inevitably refreshed whenever the uniform is again put on, 
be it only for a ball or other festive occasion. Our German 
friends marvel at the Selbstiéndigkeit of Englishmen, at our 
national independence of character, manifested by all kinds 
and conditions of men in the face of authority of every species, 
—royal, official, military, civic, paternal. If the Germans are 
at present incapable of the stiffneckedness towards power 
shown by their fathers, the cause is, in part, the temper of 
chronic subordination contracted during their army service. 

Mr. Dawson’s German officers form a separate “ social caste 
of a peculiarly rigid kind.” “A deep social gulf” divides 
them from the “ Civil;” they detest manufacturers, trades- 
men, bankers, et id genus omne, and treat them all with “the 
same contumely and hauteur,” particularly in “ small 
garrison towns.” This is mere moonshine. In Germany the 
ancient Aryan institution of caste flourishes, no doubt, with 
incomparable vigour, but the Army is by no means its chief 
stronghold. In “small garrison towns” the military stick 
to their “Casino,” just as they would in England, for 
the reason that in such places there would be no local 
society for them to frequent. And in the capitals with a 
Court and resident nobility, they would gravitate by preference 
to the Palace and its surroundings. But in places with an 
opulent mercantile or industrial upper-class, all ranks of the 
military would necessarily be on terms with the city magnates. 
When an officer, be he Lieutenant or General, treats a Siemens, 
ora Krupp, ora Borsig, or a Bleichréder, with “contumely and 
hauteur,’—may we be there to see. In this department the 
author writes like an outsider; he is ill-informed on the 
favoured position of the military as such, in society, compared 
with that of civilians, on a supposed officer-worship by German 
women, on the feelings and customs of the popular “ hero or 
demi-god” in regard to his clothes, and on other topics 
connected with these awful Drawcansirs and Bobadils of his 
imagination. 

In Mr. Dawson’s account of the sunny and shady sides of the 
German system of Patriarchal Government he is more accurate, 
He says that the multiplicity of State functions subjects civic 
life in the Empire to a restraint which reduces freedom of action 
toa minimum: and that generations must pass before the Ger- 
mans will acquire the capacity and wish to direct their local 
affairs. He praises the absolute self-mastery of German 
public servants—diplomatic, military, administrative—who 
never venture to criticise, even anonymously, the policy or 
proceedings of Government, and he calls their silence a 
“dignified reserve.’ He appears to sympathise with the 
loyalty of the State to its Civil servants (such is his language), 
—that is, the German system under which any unpolite treat- 
ment or criticism of an official in his public capacity is at once 
made the subject of a criminal prosecution at law. Prince 
Bismarck was the grand pedagogue in this branch of national 
education. About twenty years ago, he was said to have 
reached his seven thousandth personal prosecution for libele 
Count Caprivi at first discarded, with various other Bis- 
marckian aids to government, this method for sustaining 
Ministerial dignity and reputation; ‘but he has now made 
seme experiments in that direction, though with only partial 
success. “Il y a des juges 4 Berlin,” and they have been 
letting off the Reichskanzler’s critics and caricaturists with 
fines where the Public Prosecutor had called for long 
terms of imprisonment. On the national method of checking 
disrespect to Royalty, on the secrecy of procedure enforced 
when ill-disposed persons are brought before the Law-courts 
for crimes of this character, Mr. Dawson is silent; nor does 
he enlarge on “informing” as a German fine art, although 
this practice, so sedulously encouraged by Prince Bismarck, 
has been elaborated in the Fatherland with a perfection com- 
parable to that exhibited by the delators of the reign of 
Tiberius who figure in Tacitus. 

Under the title of “Culture,” these volumes give a 
large amount of information, general and statistical, on 
the educational apparatus of Germany, student life, the 
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Press, and similar topics. ‘The author contrasts “the 
respect and gratitude” shown in high German places to 
men of learning, art, and science, with what he calls the 
English habit of withholding from them the honours and 
gratitude of the Crown and Government. Here we wonder 
if Mr. Dawson ever heard of Lord Tennyson, the Right 
Honourable Thomas Huxley, Lord Kelvin, Sir F. Leighton, 
Sir Michael Costa, Sir Charles Hallé, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and so forth. And we should 
be glad to know the name of a single modern German 
“ruler in the realm of knowledge,” not being by reason 
of his professional rank a State functionary, who has 
received any other recognition of his merits than a second- 
class star, or a title giving the recipient the right to 
stand in a corner at Court balls. Of the exclusion of 
the representatives of literature, art, and learning from 
German society, properly so-called, which is universal, 
absolute, and irremediable, the author gives no hint. He 
tells us that in Germany, and above all in Berlin, music 
is venerated, and that the popularity of Biilow, Joachim, 
and Rubinstein is unbounded. Yes; but who asks them 
to dinner? In our own Court Circular we occasionally 
read an entry like this: ‘The Queen drove from Balmoral 
yesterday afternoon, and took tea with Madame Albani.” 
Those who know Germany can estimate the shudder that 
would run through the Empire if the telegrams were to 
announce one morning: “ Their Imperial and Royal Majes- 
ties drank tea yesterday with Madame Sembrich.” On 
technical instruction the author is very full, especially as 
regards the industrial schools of the Empire. “How comes 
it that Germany is able to compete with England,” he asks, 
‘in every part of the world?” Answer,—Long hours and 
low wages? No! Because she gives proper technical, 
manual training to the youths who are to be “the artisans, 
workpeople, and merchants of the future,” and we do 
not. This is the familiar British myth, which, in spite 
of the warnings of Lord Armstrong and other experts, is 
from time to time paraded anew by some public speaker or 
writer. The typical German workman does not possess the 
skill of hand and eye of his English rival, and the dexterity 
which he does possess—a highly respectable quantum—is 
mot acquired in technical schools, to which he does not 
resort, but has been taught him more majorum, in the old 
empirical way, at home, or in the factory or workshop. For 
the technical instruction camel Mr. Dawson is not responsible, 
but his own moral consciousness may be the original seat of 
the statement proffered in one of his chapters, that the 
German mechanics may be heard discussing Schliemann’s 
theories about Troy, or the tablets of Tell-el-Amarna, during 
their work. Of the effects on the national mind of the com- 
plex educational apparatus which he so fully describes, Mr. 
Dawson is provokingly reticent. His readers might like to 
know whether, for instance, the familiar conversation of 
German Counts, Hofraths, Commerzienraths, and so on, com- 
monly turns on, let us say, the Dipylon vases, the subjectivity 
of the non-ego, the symbolism of Lohengrin, the locus of the 
early home of the Aryans, and similar topics,—or if their talk 
is “of cattle ” ? 


On the Press, Mr. Dawson is not very complimentary. He 
considers that the German newspapers “are, at least, a 
quarter of a century behind the times,” and is severe on 
their want of enterprise, celerity, and talent, on the pro- 
minence given by them to trashy incidents utterly unde- 
serving of notice, on the diffuseness of their style, the 
wretched insufficiency of their reports of Parliamentary de- 
bates, and their merely descriptive accounts of public meetings. 
The author does not comment on their way of repeating, day 
after day, year after year, the full titles, military, civil, or 
diplomatic, of every public German personage, however well 
known, whose name happens to occur in their columns. 
However, as Mr. Dawson observes, in Germany the abbrevia- 
tion or omission of people’s “predicates” is apt to give dire 
offence, and he argues that allowances must be made for an 
institution which is “ baited and badgered” by the State 
authorities all round, kept, in a word, in such a state of chronic 
fidget by prosecutions for libel—that is, for language which, 
in most other countries would be called mere milk-and-water 
eriticism—that some journals have to maintain batches of 
Sitzredakteure, or “sitting-editors,” who are specially salaried 
to do the imprisonment business. Mr. Dawson forgets to ex- 





plain that the perils of the German Houndsditch Gazette and 
Eatanswill Independant are aggravated by the generous 
elasticity of the Criminal Code, which facilitates the: in. 
culpation, not only of personal libels, but also of remarks 
collectively offensive to classes (e.g., the officers of a regi- 
ment, or of the Army, the Custom-house, the Civil Service, 
&c.), or to public or religious bodies. The author observes that 
a newspaper press thus situated can only have an inferior 
degree of influence,—he might have added that in the New 
Germany, a M. Bertin ora Mr. Delane, supported by a staff of 
contributors equipped with every advantage of education and 
social position, is an unthinkable phenomenon. 

As regards the political order of ideas, Mr. Dawson 
remarks that it takes nothing less than a cyclonic event to 
shake the average German out of his usual lethargy. Looking 
to the eternal control of the police, which makes the con- 
stitutional right of public meeting and speaking a mockery, 
the wonder is that the Parliaments of the Empire ever get 
elected at all. Of the twenty parties, cliques, and caves of the 
Reichstag, the Social Democrats alone carry on their pro- 
paganda by systematic “stumping” in the British style. 
On German Socialism the author is very strong: he does 
justice to the extraordinary energy and intelligence of its 
leaders, though he should have laid more accent on the un- 
rivalled rhetorical and argumentative eloquence of Bebel, who, 
if he be the Cleon of the Empire, is also its Demosthenes. Mr. 
Dawson thinks that Socialism has reached its present boiling- 
point because the higher social classes have been in the habit 
of treating their inferiors like dogs (we are translating his re. 
spectful euphemisms into their equivalents in plain language), 
and he says that if there is now a slight tendency amongst 
officials and others to allow that Socialists are “men and 
citizens,” and that labour problems cannot be solved by the 
gag, the improvement is due to the enlightened example of 
the Emperor William II. The concluding chapters of the 
work, entitled the ‘‘ Makers of Germany,” deserve attention ; 
and they contain several novelties which have escaped the 
notice of previous observers. Among them may be classed 
the information that the Emperor is popular with the Army,— 
a fact which may be bracketed with Mr. Dawson’s statement 
that Prince Bismarck is musical. Of Friedrichsruh various 
new statistics are given by Mr. Dawson from personal know- 
ledge, and without the servility of tone proper to the deliver- 
ances of the domestic “reptile” when he writes of “‘L.’s’ 
nineteenth-century counterpart.” Into the rivers of contro- 
versial mud which have flowed from that quarter on to the 
authors of the New Course he does not descend,—a dis- 
reputable volume of German history now, perhaps, closed. 





THE NEW EGYPT.* 

THE fact that this is a posthumous work, and that Mr. Adams 
died not six months ago under circumstances not a little 
pathetic, makes it difficult to criticise his book. In spite, 
however, of the ungraciousness of the task, it is necessary 
to be perfectly frank, and say exactly what we think of the 
volume and its author. “ Perverse” is the word which best 
characterises Mr. Adams’s work. Alike in form and sub- 
stance, perversity is the ruling passion of The New Egypt. To 
this perverseness of attitude is joined a feverish, almost 
frenzied, irritability, and hence the work gives the impression 
of talk by a very clever man distracted by pain and ill-health, 
taking in consequence a distorted view of every subject with 
which he deals. One knows how the conversation of many 
brilliant but overwrought invalids is apt to seem—and, in- 
deed, to be—semi-delirious. Semi-delirious as well as per- 
verse, is then the descriptive phrase which is forced from the 
reader of The New Egypt. Under ordinary circumstances, 
one would be inclined to pass by in silence the depressing 
spectacle of great literary ability impaired in its exercise 
by ill-health. Since, however, Mr. Adams’s book raises 
political problems of the first importance, it is absolutely 
necessary to deal with his case against the English in Egypt. 

Mr. Adams, being the man we have described him, found 
himself in Cairo last year during the crisis caused by the 
action of the Khedive in dismissing his Ministers. Mr. 
Adams tells us that he began by having an open mind on 
Egypt, and on the whole inclined to the Radico-Imperialistic 
view. Soon, however, he became a violent partisan of those 





* The New Egypt: a Social Sketch, By Francis Adams, London: T, Fisher 
Unwin. 1893, 
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who think that the English occupation is little better than 
an act of international brigandage, and that if the Egyptians— 
ie., the Egyptian official class—were left to themselves, they 
would manage things far better than they are managed now, 
and create a true nation in the Nile Valley. Mr. Adams 
infers that the hard logic of facts induced this view. We 
think that the reader will be inclined to agree with us ina 
different explanation of his conversion. In our opinion, he 
was very cleverly “got at” by men belonging to the old 
official gang,—men who yearn to return to the bad old days 
of Ismael, when there were no English officials to worry 
about efficiency and honesty, when power meant the right to 
do what one liked, and not duty, and when the sweets of office 
were a reality and not a synonym for anxiety, responsibility, 
and unrest. Of course, Mr. Adams did not know he was being 
got at. He was much too honourable and upright a man to 
tolerate anything of the kind. It was, however, the old story. 
The clever, impressionable, and at the same time sentimental, 
European—Mr. Adams was a sentimentalist, though he did 
not know it—was as wax in the hands of a set of astute 
Orientals, capable of diagnosing his exact mental condition 
and of applying the exact mental regimen suitable to his case. 
Mr. Adams’s capture was completed by an interview with the 
young Khedive, who, not unnaturally, was glad to get a very 
clever English journalist on his side during his quarrel with 
Lord Cromer. We do not mean for a moment that his Highness 
himself planned the capture of Mr. Adams, but it is easy to 
see that if the Khedive were advised that he could strengthen 
himself by being gracious to Mr. Adams, he would accept that 
advice. The effect of the interview on Mr. Adams was 
pathetically complete. It was said of Chatham that a peep 
into the Royal Closet always intoxicated him. So Mr. Adams. 
He was simply bowled over by his visit to the Abden Palace. 
In a moment his stern Republicanism evaporated, and he 
babbles (about his Prince) like a Court chronicler. This is how 
Mr. Adams deplores the fact that his famous interview with 
Abbas Pasha, published in the Westminster Gazette last year, 
did not do justice to its subject :— 


“ Abbas Hilmi was, and is to me, just what he seemed standing 
up in those boots of his, which figure so appositely in an interview 
recorded for a public devoted to personal trivialities. And it is 
just because Abbas Hilmi is so much better, so much more 
sagacious and intelligent, so much brighter, braver, and more 
honest than I have been permitted to show him, that I chiefly 
regret the failure of my effort. Likely enough that, with a per- 
fectly free hand, I could not have rendered adequately the charming 
impression made on me, and still remaining with me just as vividly 
as the hour after I left him, of certain aspects of his character. 
His youth, his gallantry, his sweetness, his sincerity,—his quick 
wit, his quiet thoughtfulness, his ardent sense of his rights and 
duties—it all touched the sense of shining tears in me! How 
little as yet had this dauntless lad tasted the bitterness of the 
inescapable Dead Sea fruit of all our effort and achievement, let 
alone the Dead Sea ashes of effort that ends in failure! The 
implicit hope and trust of youth and genius played on his face. 
‘Son courage riait, as the French chronicler said; but would that 
gay valiancy be with him so long as it was with Henri IV., of 
whom it is so recorded, and even Henri wearied of it all at last ? 
I thought of what statecraft had already done for him. I thought 
of the dust of caricature, the slime of calumny that had been 
cast at him with so steady, skilful, and persistent a hand. ‘I 
have only been here a year. I have many difficulties, but I 
desire to see all and listen toall.’ Only a year, my Prince? Even 
so, and because it was necessary to make you ridiculous, to de- 
grade and befoul you in the interests of an imperial ‘ policy,’ it 
was done right from the very start, and will be kept on, my 
Prince, right to the very end. I thought of this intrepid, impul- 
sive lad, with all his generous aims and desires, marching out 
with his little army of half-armed, undisciplined Asiatics against 
that sturdy British General, ‘ the old diplomatic hand,’ aware of 
every inch of the field of battle in which he lies entrenched, cog- 
nisant by long years of experience of the exact force in fight and 
design of every man for or against him, astute in all the arts of 
compulsion and cajolery, and there behind him the huge, inert 
might of England and her Empire,—the contest was pathetic in 
its flagrant inequality. ‘I have many difficulties, but I desire to 
see all and listen to all.’ Even so, my Prince, and because it is 
decided by our diplomats that this morsel of your Egypt shall 
disappear down that vast and unappeasable gullet of our Empire, 
your difficulties are likely to overwhelm you with humiliation and 
perhaps with ruin; and your desire, my Prince, to see all and 
listen to all will involve you in the hateful mire of suffering and 
shame.—What of this Abbas Hilmi—the real Abbas Hilmi—is to 
be found in my picture? Little enough, alas!” 


We have no wish to suggest that the pleasant things Mr. 
Adams says of the Khedive are necessarily untrue. All we 
want to point out is, that a man on whom a Royal interview 
has such an effect as this cannot be regarded as a person of 
very well balanced mind. Lord Cromer, quaintly enough, is 








made to serve as the contrast to the Khedive. He is the devil 


who balances the angel on the other side of the picture. We 
are not told exactly what Lord Cromer wants to do, or what 
his ideas are; but it is vaguely inferred, in spite of a good 
many complimentary epithets, that he is working for the 
powers of darkness, and against the real good of Egypt. Here 
is part of the picture of Lord Cromer :— 


“« Even as early as the close of 1886, the most quick-witted Tory 
leader perceived that the Foreign Office was in the grip of a 
master. ‘We are not following our own policy, you know,’ he 
said once ingenuously to an interlocutor; ‘we are following 
Baring’s.’ As for the man’s honesty and self-respect in all this, 
these concern himself alone. With regard, however, to the 
stupendous elements of clap-trap which form so large a part of 
that pseudo policy he has enunciated in behalf of our deluded 
national vanity and hypocrisy, he has manifestly acted up and 
talked up to it so often that it has become a sort of second nature 
with him. Some parts he believes sometimes; other parts at 
other times. There is probably very little of this unofficial pro- 
gramme of his which at some time or other he has not believed, 
or at least has wanted to believe, and this is the special phase of 
it, sincere insincerity, which makes him so piquant a psychological 
study. A year ago his triumph seemed complete. He had inspired 
Tewfick, whom he had at last magnetised as a cat does a mouse, 
with an absolute conviction of this. Tewfick had seen the two 
most powerful of the ministers, the one as famous for his cunning 
and skill as the other for his dauntless courage, go down helplessly 
before him. Organised opposition there was none. From four or 
five different points came fitful ebullitions of spite or sullen wrath. 
The sovereign was the one centre round which these hostile 
elements could possibly gather, and the sovereign was as much 
the puppet of Cromer, as the cringing coterie of his ministers. 
The whole administration of the country, civil and military, lay 
in the hollow of Lord Cromer’s hand, and could be paralysed at 
his nod, and nobody was more aware of this than he himself. 
But the very completeness of his triumph led him astray. His 
temper had changed considerably. He had grown more and more 
blindly autocratic. He could not tolerate the slightest contra- 
diction. There was a time when men who had worked for him 
and his policy arduously and well, could argue with him over what 
they took to be aberrated or mistaken points init. He piqued 
himself on this. He said he liked independence. His liking, 
however, showed, in the end, as entirely platonic when the 
independence was applied to himself. The truth was that he had, 
so to say, grown into things in Egypt, until he could no longer 
distinguish his desires and his will from the development things 
should take. ‘The situation?’ he might have asked, ‘The 
situation is myself!’ and this was largely true.” 


This will amuse Lord Cromer’s personal friends,—the men 
who know him as a belated Cobdenite, who was only induced 
to give up his strong predilection for immediate evacuation 
by the logic of events. Another sample of Mr. Adams’s 
delirious perversity is his attempt to show that the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir was won by bribery. Well, what if it was? 
The accusation is that the men in a certain polygon fort 
lying outside the line of Arabi’s entrenchments were all 
asleep on the night of the battle, and did not,as they ought 
to have done, hold the English in check. They slept because 
their leaders had been bought, suggests Mr. Adams, and he 
evidently considers this charge, if true, very damaging to 
the glory of England. We see nothing damaging in it 
whatever. If Lord Wolseley found that he could save the 
lives of his men by letting the emissaries of the Khedive bribe 
the enemy, he would have been as completely justified in 
allowing such bribes as in using spies and other secret- 
service devices. The notion that you make war more 
tolerable by treating your enemy chivalrously is absurd. 
What is theoretically meaner, or more cowardly, than a night 
surprise on a sleeping camp? Yet who thinks that a nation’s 
glory is dimmed by such an operation of war? 


We will only add that the descriptive chapters of Mr. 
Adams’s book are admirably done, and that throughout the 
book is essentially readable. He had a most brilliant and 
graphic pen, and though inclined to be exaggerated and 
viewy, his writing is seldom without point and interest. 
Even when most perverse, it is attractive from the literary 
point of view. And in this context we must not forget to 
note that the book’s name is as perverse as its contents. Of 
the New Egypt produced by English care, English justice, 
and English enterprise—the Egypt of sound finance and im- 
proved irrigation—we practically hear nothing. Mr. Adams’s 
New Egypt is the Egypt of the politicians of Cairo, who are 
mad with vexation at the thought thut the best piece of plunder 
in the East is slipping away from their grasp. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@~——— 

The new number of Chambers’s Journal, beginning a new 
volume, is a very strong one, in point both of the excellence and 
the variety of its contents. Mr. Grant Allen begins, under the 
title of “ Market Value,” what is evidently to be one of the most 
ambitious and may be one of the best of his stories. Mr. Allen 
is always fond of eccentric and essentially cosmopolitan char- 
acters, and his clientéle will therefore revel in Douglas Overton, 
alias Arnold Willoughby, alias Albert Ogilvie Redburn, seventh 
Earl of Axminster, who elects to “vanish into space like a 
burnt-out fire-balloon,” and thus by getting rid of his position to 
ascertain his own market value. The short stories which appear 
in this number of the journal—such as Mr. McDermott’s “ The 
Girl from Madeira” and Headon Hill’s “The Secret of the Ball 
Cartridge ”—are also very good. Recent events of different kinds 
give certain articles—such as “St. Andrews,” “ Not Proven,” and 
“Sir Walter Scott’s Familiar Letters ”’—a decided opportuneness. 
Among the more notable of the miscellaneous articles are “ Perth 
on the Swan River” and “Remarkable Applications of Elec- 
tricity.” 

With the exception of two serial stories from the pens of Mar- 
garet Deland, and the writer who styles herself ‘ Charles Egbert 
Craddock,” the most notable of the contents of an excellent 
number of The Atlantic Monthly is a poem on that remarkable 
man and historian, Francis Parkman, by the veteran Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. It is rather old-fashioned in style, but is none 
the less enjoyable on that account. It is thus that Dr. Holmes 
sets forth Parkman’s indomitable historical tramp through the 
wild country of the Red Man :— 


** High o’er his head the soaring eagle screamed ; 
The wolf’s lone howl rang nightly ; through the vale 
Tramped the lone tear; the pauther’s eyeballs gleamed; 
The bison’s gallop thundered on the gale,” 


Among the nine decidedly American articles in this number of 
the Atlantic Monthly are “ Recollections of Stanton under Lincoln,” 
© Hamilton Fish,” and “ Tammany Hall.” The last deserves to 
be read by all who are in the habit of associating Tammany 
with everything that is imfamous in Municipal Government. 
The author, while he asks,—“ Did we rebel against England, 
have we declared constitutions, made laws, organised a nation, in 
order that Mr. Richard Croker, or his successor in the office of 
Tammany Boss, might put his foot on our necks and keep it 
there?” allows that the present Boss “ gives the city a fairly 
good though tyrannical government.” 

The most decidedly outstanding of the contents of an excellent 
number of the Bookman is a criticism by M. D. Hay Fleming, an 
antiquarian in St. Andrews, of Mr. Lang’s book upon the old 
cathedral and university town. It is one of the severest articles 
ever written by one author upon another since Macaulay crucified 
“Satan” Montgomery. Mr. Fleming directly charges Mr. Lang 
with committing innumerable and serious blunders, and cites a 
large number of these. It would almost appear, indeed, as if 
Mr. Lang must either cry “ Peccavi,” or reply to a critic who 
says of his latest book :—“It is not at all likely that it will add 
anything to the reputation of the author,—unless the time may 
come when eager book-collectors will hunt for it as they now do 
for Field’s Bibles because of the numberless errors.” The 
Bookman continues to sustain its reputation for readable literary 
notes and well-balanced critical judgments. 

The Monthly Packet has of late undergone some changes for the 
better, in the sense of becoming more vivacious; but it retains 
certain of its old features, such as ‘“‘ Cameos from English History.” 
Mr. Stanley Weyman is now the vogue as a historical romancist, 
and so his new story, “‘ My Lady Rotha,” of which we have in the 
February number the second instalment, but upon which it is 
too soon to pronounce a judgment, will be accounted the most 
notable of its contents. But the miscellaneous papers are also 
very good,—more particularly “Among the Brigands,” and an 
enthusiastic story told by Miss Tynan of a descendant of the 
Earls of Desmond who happened to visit her. 


It is possibly a sign of the times, so far as magazine literature 
is concerned, that The Newbery House Magazine has been reduced 
in size, and from being a shilling, has become a sixpenny, 
monthly. It is better illustrated than it was, and polemical 
articles appear to be avoided. The February number is an 
average one, the leading paper being a well-written, but not 
otherwise remarkable one, by Mrs. Molesworth, on “The 
Women’s Christian Education League.” The appearance of a 
flying man over London gives something more than piquancy to 
a serial story entitled “The Coming Rebellion.” 

London Society is now given up almost entirely to fiction, and 
there is nothing to be said of the new number except that the 
stories in it are fairly good. The most striking is “Fascinating 








Miss Vereker,” in which there figures a remarkable woman whois 
at once the fiancée of a country gentleman and a remarkably 
audacious music-hall dancer. 

Professor Salmond, of Aberdeen, who edits The Critical Review 
of Theological and Philosophical Literature, has been able to secure 
the aid of the most accomplished of Scotch scholars—not to speak 
of Englishmen as well—in the departments which his magazine 
seeks to cover. There is plenty of good writing and plain 
speaking in the latest number. Professor Gibb’s notice of Canon 
Liddon’s “ Life of Dr. Pusey” is discriminating and appreciative ; 
while Professor Bruce says of Brandt’s “ destructive desolating 
critical” Die Evangelische Geschichte, that it is “ Christianity inde. 
pendent of history with a v-ugeance,” and that “it may at least 
serve the purpose of a scarecrow.” 

The Humanitarian will be allowed even by those who differ toto 
celo from many of the opinions expressed in it, to be an 
interesting magazine, and not nearly so eccentric as might be 
expected from the fact that, as we learn from the title-page, it is 
“edited by Victoria Woodhull Martin.” The February number 
isan excellent one in many ways. Mr. Stopford Brooke tells “The 
Story of the Women’s Trades-Union League;” disciples of Mrs. 
Lynn Linton will greatly enjoy “The Case of the Helots;” and a 
great deal both of sentimental and of scientific nonsense may be 
dispelled by the reading of an interview with Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace on “ Heredity and Pre-Natal Influences.” Dr. Wallace 
says, among other things, “I believe that the unfit will be 
gradually eliminated from the race, and human progress secured, 
by giving tothe pure instincts of women the selective power in 
marriage.” 

The Boy’s Own Paper continues to maintain its high standard of 
excellence ; no more need be said of it. Jules Verne’s new story 
of Claudius Bombarnac is one of the serials for 1894; it is full of 
mystery, adventure, and even humour,—of a kind. But it is, 
perhaps, a trifle too geographical. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy: The Inferno. A version in the nine-line 
metre of Spenser. Ry George Musgrave. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—There can be no doubt that Mr. Musgrave has handled 
this very difficult metre with great success. The versification is 
of uncommon excellence. The reader may take as an example 
the following :— 

"This, as firm ground, we crost. Then with those shadows, 
Seven gates I past, and in a little space 
Stood in the green of never-fading meadows; 
Where, with the port of high-commanding grace, 
And slow, grave eyes, stept a majestic race, 
Whose words were few, but all of sweetest sound, 
Then we, apart retiring, sought a place 


That lay in light, a low and open mound 
Which o’er the Tranquil Place gave prospect far around. 


And then to me, full on the enamelled green, 
Were shown such mighty spirits as I grew 
Greater within me ouly to have seen! 
I saw Electra; of her retinue 
Were Hector and Aineas—both I knew— 
With Czesar fully armed and falcon-eyed, 
Penthesilea and Camella too, 
With King Latinus also I espied, 
Who with Lavinia sate, but on the other side.” 


Catullus with the Pervigilium Veneris, Edited by 8S. G. Owen. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. (Lawrence and Bullen.)— 
Catullus. Edited by Elmer Truesdell Merrill. (Ginn and Co., 
Boston, U.S.)—Mr. Owen’s volume is an édition de luze. It has 
broad margins, hand-made paper, large and admirably legible 
type, with eight illustrations of unequal merit, Lesbia and her 
lover, in illustration of “ille mi par esse deo videtur,” strikes one 
as very good, while Ariadne on the shore of Naxos is but little 
behind. On the other hand, the ‘‘ Aequoreae Monstrum Nereides 
admirantes ” is not very intelligible. It is not easy to understand 
the distances. How far off is the ship supposed to be from the 
figure in the foreground? The notes are mainly critical, and 
show a scholarly appreciation of the difficulties which are 
encountered in dealing with the text of Catullus. Professor 
Merrill’s edition is of a more businesslike kind. He examines 
in great detail all the questions that arise in connection 
with the life of Catullus. His Introduction is, on the 
whole, as thorough and as satisfactory a piece of work 
as we have ever seen on this subject. His annotation is 
copious, and deals with both criticism and exegesis. It may 
fairly be said that he leaves nothing untouched. We do not 
see why pedes, in iv., 21, “ Phaselus ille,” must be taken to 
mean “the two halves of the sail itself.” The following wind 
kept the two “ sheets,”—i.¢., ropes attached to the corners of the 
sails,—equally taut. This is just as descriptive of the situation 
as to say that it evenly filled the two halves of the sail. In 
ii., 7,8, we prefer Mr. Owen’s reading (after Professor Postgate) 
- “Et solaciolum sui doloris, 

Credo, et quo gravis adquiescat ardor,” 
to Professor Merrill’s ut tum, though the latter is nearer 
to the MSS. Mr. Owen has the better feeling for what suits 
the verse, probably from being a writer of verse himself. Ut 
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ium is distinctly prosaic. In iii, 16: “Vae factum male! 
Vae miselle passer!” (Owen) seems preferable, for the same 
reason, to “O factum male! io miselle passer!” (Merrill, 
after Lachmann and others). In xxix. (the famous attack on 
Cesar), metrical considerations again come in. It is written 
in pure iambics. Accordingly, corrections in the manuscript 
readings are necessary. Professor Merrill recognises this, and 
accepts an emendation of 1, 23, which he supposes to fulfil the 
condition, “‘ Eone nomine urbis opulentissimae,’ where we have 
a tribrach in the fourth place, and a spondee in the fifth. In 1. 20, 
he reads, “ Nunc Galliae timetur et Britanniae,’”’ when we have 
a spondee in the first. And yet on “ Mamurram,” in 1. 3, he has 
the note, “ Perhaps with the first syllable long though 
this would then be the only irrational foot in this poem, provided 
that 1. 23 be amended so as to introduce none but iambic feet.” 
Mr. Owen reads for 1. 20, “ Eum ne Gallia et timet Britannia ?” 
and for 1. 23, “ Eone nomine urbis o potissimae,”’ where the condi- 
tions are fulfilled. This is a serious matter. When verse-writing 
has become extinct, who is to keep the text-critics straight ? 


The Music and Musical Instruments of Japan. By F. T. Piggott. 
(B. T. Batsford.)—We must be content with commending this 
sumptuous volume, finely printed, and copiously illustrated with 
photographs from life and from Japanese pictures, to all those 
who are interested in the subject, whether music in general or 
Japanese music in particular. Mr. Piggott has availed himself 
of all the help that was within his reach. He makes special 
acknowledgments of aid from Mr. Southgate. Sir John Stainer 
has brought his musical knowledge and experience to bear upon 
the elucidation of the Japanese scale; and two Japanese collabo- 
rators have helped to remove errors, and to furnish correct 
translations and interpretations of oral communications. To this 
purely descriptive notice our task is of necessity limited. 


The Mohammadan Dynasties. By Stanley Lane-Poole. (A. 
Constable and Co.)—This is a book of “ Chronological and 
Genealogical Tables with Historical Introductions.” The regions 
into which it takes us are often such as are known to very few. 
The chief headings are: “The Caliphs,” “ Spain,” “ North Africa,” 
“Egypt and Syria,” “ Arabia Felix,” “Syria and Mesopotamia,” 
“ Persia and Transoxiana,” “The Seljuks,” “The Mongols,” and 
“India and Afghanistan.” The use of the volume for reference 
is manifest. 

St. Wynfrith’s. By E. Everett-Green. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This 
is a very truthful delineation of almshouse life and pettiness. 
Most of us have but a vague idea of what life must be in those 
neat cottages, and fancy when we see old men and women walking 
along the well-kept paths and over the nice turf (though we 
doubt if this is allowed), that their life is at last peaceful and 
happy. But they are too often hot-beds of scandal and back- 
biting. The heroine of St. Wynfrith’s is a decayed gentlewoman, 
a narrow-minded, selfish woman, but yet a lady. She learns a 
severe lesson, and her pride is humbled; and eventually, after 
disappearing, having been driven away by the suspicion of having 
written anonymous letters, returns triumphantly in a highly 
dramatic manner. It is a good story, but is spoilt by having far 
too much ecclesiastical di:cussion dragged into it. 

Two Roving Englishwomen in Greece. By Isabel J. Armstrong. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—These two ladies seem to have had no 
real difficulty in making their way through Greece by themselves. 
Plenty of determination and a thorough understanding with the 
Greeks that the two travellers would insist on going where they 
wanted to go, seem to have carried them through safely enough. It 
was a picturesque journey, and it is brightly described, especially 
the humours of Greek inns and landlords. The fustanella, the 
garment worn by the men, seems to have struck the travellers 
much; they declare that it is so spotlessly clean that it is impos- 
sible that these men can do any work. Indeed, they never saw 
any men working in the fields, and the women seemed to have 
their work cut out for them in washing their manifold garments. 
The monasteries, such as Hagios Stephanos, were most interesting, 
and their heads entertained the travellers well. Three words, our 
author declares, will carry one through Greece, so various are 
their meanings, and so subtle are these descendants of the people 
who were unrivalled artists in language. Some exquisite pencil- 
sketches occur in the text. 

The Romance of Navigation and Maritime Discovery. By Henry 
Frith. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.)—Mr. Fvith begins with the 
Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans, and comes down as far as 

the eighteenth century. It might have been better to leave out 
the earlier chapters, which are not altogether exact in their use of 
terms, and in other respects. “The olcas, or hulks,” would have 
been better o'cades ; “ skaplioi”? we do not recognise; should it be 
Scaphae or scaphides? gaulos was not a “ galley,” but a round- 
built vessel of quite different shape; corbita, given as equivalent 
to the “basket-boat of the Britons,” is defined by Nonnius Mar- 





cellus as “genus navigii grande et tardum.” “Naves longa” 
does not look well. Why “Hannibas” as a Carthaginian name? 
If we were to be told anything about ancient geography, Pytheas 
of Massilia, the earliest traveller who describes Britain, should 
have been mentioned. Mr. Frith is more satisfactory when he 
comes to medieval and modern times. His book is full of curious 
information, and may be read with profit. 


Messrs. Routledge and Sons send us some more gay picture- 
books for young children :—Walter Crane’s Noah’s Ark Alphabet, 
with an admirably drawn and coloured head for every creature; 
Walter Crane’s Absurd A B C, a volume of highly comic pictures ; 
Walter Crane’s Baby’s Own Alphabet, and The New A B C.——Tom, 
Tom was a Piper’s Son (Warne and Co.) is illustrated with some 
very spirited drawings by Mr. W. Foster. 


Of periodical publications, we have received :—The Public Schools 
Year-Book. Edited by “Three Public School Men.” (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) The School Calendar and Handbook of 
Examinations, Scholarships, and Exhibitions. With a Preface by 
F. Storr, B.A. (Whittaker and Co.)——The Constitutional Year- 
Book. (Blackwood and Sons.) The Year-Book of Photography. 
Edited by T. C. Hepworth. (Alexander S. Shepheard.) ——The 
Financial Reform Almanac. (J. Heywood.)——The Organist and 
Choirmaster’s Diary. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—— 
Showell’s Housekeeper’s Account-Book. (J.S. Virtue and Co.) 

Booxs Recrrvep.—A List of English Clubs in all parts of the 
World for 1894. By E.C. Austen Leigh. (Spottiswoode and Co.) 
——The Shilling Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House of 
Commons. By E. Walford, M.A. Fortieth year of publication. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 


Maaazines AND SERIAL Pusiicarions.—We have received the 
following for February:—Part 29 of A History of the English 
People, the Geographical Journal, the United Service Magazine, the 
Expositor, the Expository Times, the Thinker, the Month, Knowledge, 
the Parent’s Review, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Bel- 
gravia, the Review of Reviews, the Idler, the Quiver, the Leisure 
Hour, the Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Magazine of Art, the Portfolio, the Century, Scribner’s 
Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, the Author, the Young Gentlewoman, 
the Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, the Journal of Educa- 
tion, the Economic Review, the Indian Magazine and Review, the 
Argosy, the Woman at Home, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Borderland, Westminster Review, the Arena, 
the Forum, the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, the Church 
Quarterly Review, the New Quarterly Musical Review, the Anglican 
Church Magazine, Natural Science, the Cathedrals, Abbeys, and 
Churches of England and Wales, Part 1, the Studio, the Pall Mall 
Magazine, and the English Illustrated Magazine. 
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Alger (J. G.), Glimpses of the French ee C8 BUG snd ccteiscceces (S. Low) 6/0 
Allen (G.), The Lower Slopes, &c., 12mo. ad 5/0 
Alsop (F. C.), Induction Coils, er 8vo 3/6 

Apology and Acts of Apollonio, &e., edited by F. C. Gonyinare (Gonnensche: 7: 10/6 
Art of Horsemanship, by “ Xenophon,” trans, by M. H. Morgan mt) 3/6 

Aatatom (F.), Vatin, GvO .ccccoccecesscoscesscssoccescnsenessscceeersccosced (Ww, = & Downey) 10/6 
Binyon (L.), Lyric Poets, 16mo E. Mathews) 5/0 
Blows (S.), Cusack’s Reasoning Process (City of London School- “— Depot) 
Book-Plate Annual, 460. .....0..cccccccrseccsosessoscesccosessseccsccssescssess (A & O. Black) 
Boyesen (H. H.), Commentary on the Works of Henrik Ibsen (Heinemann) 
Brewis (N. T.), Outlines of Gynecological Diagnosis, 12mo 
Briggs (W.), gr Text-Book of Mechanics, Vol. I., 12mo 
Burbidge (J.), Half-Hours with Banyan’s P: Igrim’ 8 Progress, 8vo...(Nisbet) 5/0 
Biitschli (O.), Investigations on Microscopic Foams, &c., 8vo (A, & ©. Black) ms 
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Czesar : Tales of the Civil War, by C. H. Keene, 18mo............... (Macmillan) 
Campbell (V.), The Shibboleth, cr 8vo ...(Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Civic Reader, edited by J. H, Stone, 120 ......scrcercesseceecseresceeres (M. Ward) 1/6 
Davidson (J. ), Plays, 8vo . (E Mathews) 7/6 
De Lisle (P.), Hero of the Peli igby & Long) 3/6 
MAUD». cacdncsas dinstiiteinsuasieibtiedsdiesenss<shcoecssensunnsegednanmanninsiginies (Longmans) 1/ 
Geikie (J. o. The Gospels (New Testamen er 8vo (Nisbet) 6/0 
Gossip (G. H. D.), Chess Pocket-Manual, L2m0........+.eecceceessereeres KE. Arnold) 2/6 
Greville (Lady), Ladies in the Field, Cr 8V0 .......csseeseeeeree (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Handbook for Travellers in Oxfords hire, CE BID cecsccnerreseseccenseccases (Marray) 6/0 
Henniker (F.), Outlines, Cr 8V0_ .....c..c:escenreesserenee (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Henthorn (J. T.), The Corliss Engine, NMR cegaicncceaeicnas ate pon) 3/6 
Hervey (A.), Masters of French Music, Cr 8V0 ...s0e..s.csseeceeseeeeneeeces (Osgood) 5/0 
Hook (R.), Some Physiological Desc’ riptions of Minute Bodies...(W. F. Clay) 1/6 
Hope (R. ©.), Mediseval Music, Cr 8V0 .......ccsseccesoecssteesceseeseeseeres E. Stock) 5/0 
In re Walt Whitman, ed. by his Literary Executors, roy 8vo...(Gay & Bird) 9/0 
Italian Lessons, cr 7 Sa ee einer ie har ad RAP Say RS (C assell & Co.) 3/6 
Jones (G. H.), Notes, &., on Gospel of St. Luke, er 8v0... (Neil) 1/6 
Kempe (H. R.), Engineer’ s Book of Formulz, cr 8vo..... nc iesidtont kwood) 8/0 
Kennelly . E.), Theoretical Elements of Electro-Dynamic Machinery, 
We GO ces ccccnssaccoeracsevenecovaccsdensossusbesatissestasdensunscitiennannontmalzensed Spon) 4/6 
Kidd (B. i, Social Bvotaettians, BVO ccs.ccssssesseessecces “(ifacmillan) 10/0 






assell & Oo.) 10/6 


Lefevre (G. 8.), English Commons and Forests, : 
tto & Windus) 31/6 


Linton (HK. L.), The One Too Many, 3 vols, cr 8v0 
Llollandllaff Legends, OF i icccecncettenctsnesennnces ..(Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Maccallum (M. W.), Tennyson’s Idyils of the Ki ,cr 8yo0 . (Maclehose) 76 
Mackinlay (J. M.), Folk Lore of Scottish Lochs, 8vo.. (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 














Mather (G. R.), Two Great Scotsmen: W. and ia Hunter, 4to ...(Maclehose) 10/6 
McCaig (A.), The Grand Old Book, Cr 8V0.....+..sssessesseesesseseseetseenes (E. Stock) 6/0 
Modern Heretic, the Story of a Schismatic, cr 8vo .. ...(J. Clarke) 5/0 
Murray (D.), Japan (Story of Nations), CF 8VO sse.seccsceeseeseesenseneetees (Unwin) 5/0 
Myers (J.), Gems from the Talmud, Cr 8V0 .....c..0.ceseeeeeeeesenee > anand << Cane? 5/0 
Niobe Nutidsroman of Jonas Lie, Cr 8V0........cccserereetereeeseerenees n) 3/6 
Norris (W. F.), Text-Book of Ophthalmology, BW sccccscscetacesesonse oo 5/0 


Ortoli (F.), Evening Tales, done into Knglish by J. C. Harris, cr 8vo (S. Low 





Oxford Shakespeare (The), — by W. Craig, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Prost 46 
Oxford Longfellow (The), cr 8 - Oxford Univ. Press, 
Phillpotts (E.), Some ep ine Folks, 3 vols. CF SVO  .ssese.seesseeesee Osgood) aie 
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Preston (T.), Theory of Heat, 8vo ..... ene ee Ne (Macmillan) 17/0 
Preyer (W.), Mental Development in the Child, cr 8vo ... ..(E, Arnold) 4/6 
Rees (J. D.), The Muhammedans, 1001-1761 A.D., 12mo ...........(Longmans) 2/6 
Saint-Amand (I. de), Women of Versailles: Last Years of Louis XV., 

- ee Nahi sctbibi vn soe vacacvasicecpabesbispneveniavesathcoseuieiedl (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Scrivener (F. H. A.), Adversaria Critica Sacra, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 10,0 
Seras (M.), Farewell Love, cr 8vo......... siahinlireniesoaiclaanice deiuaiuinineage (Heinemann)) 2/6 
SNES AON 0, WAMU DEED, «..c0sc-cocccvpneesenessecconsseoe. scasescecensoctes (F., Murray) 5/0 
Sheldon (G.), Standish of High Acre, 2 vols, cr 8yo......... .... (Cassell & Co.) 21/0 
Spenser: The Poet of Poets, &c., edited by A. B. Grosart, 18mo...(E. Stock) 3/6 
Stuart (E.), Inscrutable, cr 8V0 ......ccecesccsseeccecseverceecessnesenees (Bliss & Sands) 3/6 
Tirebuck (W.), The Little Widow, and other Episodes, cr 8vo.........(0sgood) 3/6 
Tolstoy (L.), The Kingdom of God is Within You, 2 vols. cr 8vo(Heinemann) 10,0 
Trevor-Battye (A.), Pictures in Prose of Nature, Wild Sport and Humble 











EE ECMOUED signee carat savertasvosnsbene phbcides thir uoniesss pusdoseaésavevesevied (Longmans) 6/0 
Villiers de L’Isle, Adam, trans, by Lady M. Loyd, cr 8vo......... (Heinemann) 10/6 
Voysey (C.), Theism, Cr 8V0 ..........cccceceseeeeeeseeee eseieell (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Walker (J. E.), The Voice of the Stars, cr 8vo. LTA (E. Stock) 5/ 
Wettstein (H.), Natural Philosophy, 8vo .. ..(Newmann) 2/6 











(E. Mathews) 2/6 


Wynne (F.), Whisper! cr 8V0 .......00...008 
..(Newmann) 2/0 


Zwick (H.), Optical Experiments, roy 8v0....00.00.....+- 


“ BVOLUTION IN COSTUME.” 
LI BERTY & Co. (Revised to January, 1894.) 








“EVOLUTION Illustrated by 
IN Past FasHIon - PLATES 
AND 
COSTUME.” PRESENT ADAPTATIONS. 


Compiled and Invented by 
JANUARY, 1894.) MESSRS. LIBERTY. 


Post-free on application. Post-free on application. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


98 tt & . 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


4 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


(REVISED TO 











HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








Many persons suffer from headache and 
what they mistuke for neuralgia, which are 
the result of strained vision, and could be 
ST g Al N ED at once relieved by the use of proper glasses 

specially suited to the case.—For fuller 
information see “Our Eyes,” by Mr. 
JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic 
Optician ; or consult the Author personally 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
“OUR EYES AND HOW TO PRESERVE 
THEM,” post-free 1s. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


VISION. 
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(FIRE.) 68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
TURKISH THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 
is strongly recommended to all needing rest and 
AND OTHER 
of a gentleman’s country home. Beautiful Private 
Grounds, Lawn Tennis. The Residence stands 200 feet 
aspect, with splendid view across the Teign Valley and 
ELECTRICITY. estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. The climate is 
and testimonials, apply to C. F. CarPENTER, Bishops 
MA SSAGE. Teignton, near Teignmouth, 7 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and ©O.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
AEN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1892... £391,800,000. 

pleasant and healthful change. It is one of the loveliest 
spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm 
: above sea-'evel, yet is well sheltered from the north-east 
se . by the Haldom Downs, 800 feet. It has a full south 
probably unsurpas:ed in England for winter and spring, 
Teignmouth is the nearest station—2} miles.—For terms 

INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

E. DENT and CoO,, 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 








HE LONDON DIOCESAN COUNCIL of CLERGY, 
LAITY, and REPRESENTATIVES of CHURCH of ENGLAND SOCIE- 
TIES, under the immediate direction of the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Marlborough, are striving very earnestly to raise the tone of public opinion upon 
the subject of impurity in London, and to ameliorate the condition of many 
wretched women who desire to be restored to a better life, 

All who are interested in the concentration of efforts for the preservation of 
the young from temptation, and the rescue of these poor women—aye, and 
children—from a most lamentable bondage of sin and misery, are invited to 
communicate with Wm. FITZWMAURICE, Esq., Secretary, London Diocesan 
Council for Preventive and Rescue Work, &¢c., Church Hous, Dean’s Yard, 8S.W., 
and to befriend this quiet, unobtrusive, and most difficult work. Support is 
very inadequate, and funds are earnestly solicited. Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, 
Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross, S.W. 





EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE’S 
, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) MORN- 
ING, February 11th, at 11.15; Mr. Leslie Stephen on “ pall nag ; 





I at INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em. 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com. 
tition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
partment and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College, 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA. 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities —ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS at EASTER. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 
THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be HELD on 
APRIL 8rd, 4th, and 5th simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, candidates 
under fifteen and fourteen respectively.—For further information, apply HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHER. 
HEAD, SURREY, for the FREE EDUCATION and MAINTENANCE of 
the SONS of POOR CLERGYMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
A FREE PRESENTATION (Albany Scholarship) will be competed for at the 
School, Leatherhead, on WEDNESDAY, April 11th, 1894. 
The NEXT ELECTION of BOYS will be held on TUESDAY, June 19th, 1894, 
Applications for the Free Presentation or the Election (or both) on forms 
provided by the Secretary must be received at the office not later than February 
28th. Candidates must be between 9 and 11 years of age. 
Candidates for the Free Presentation will be accommodated at the Schcol, 
free of charge, on Tuesday and Wednesday nights, April 10th and 11th, 
All letters and applications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Rev, SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A, 
1 The Sanctuary, Westmiaster Abbey, S.W. 


etait of ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1894. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, April 30th, 1894. The 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will be HELD on APRIL 2nd, 8rd, and 4th, 

The Degrees of Medicine granted by the University are: Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of 
Surgery (Ch.M.) They are conferred only after Examination, and only on 
Students of the University. 

The Total Cost for the whole Curriculum, including Fees for the Degrees of 
M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about 100 Guineas. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellow- 
ships, and Prizes, to the number of 46, and of the aggregate annual value of 
£1,028, are open to Competition in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., together with Regulations for the Pre- 
liminary Examination and for Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may be had 
on application to the SECRETARY of the MEDICAL FACULTY. 

PSOM COLLEGE.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for Boys under 14, and TEN COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS for Boys 
under 13, will be OFFERED early in JCLY.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


RS. BARBOUR, BONSKEID, desires to RECOM- 
MEND tbe PRIVATE SCHOOL of the Mesdames VIVIER, Villa 
Montmorency, Paris (near the Bo's de Boulogne), as offering exceptional advan- 
tages to young ladies wishing to pursue tieir educition in Paris, Ladies 
desiring to spend some months in Paris can be received as Boarders. Lady 
Geikie, 10 Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, ani Miss Maynard, Westfield 
College, Hampstead, kindly consent tv be referred t>. 


OME for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 
Leonards Oollege, Cumberland Gardens. DELICATE GIRLS needing 
sea-air also received by the month or term. House very near College; south 
aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, Cumberland Gardens, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 


























PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1894, 

for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum (limited to two 
boarding-houses), two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum each, tenable at 
the School. Candidates under 14,—Applications to be made by March 15tb, 1894, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow Schoolk The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 
January 19th. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 
and 8lst. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham, 


ERMANY.—FRAU MAJOR CURSCH, WEIMAR, 

Erfurtes str., 25, is willing to KECEIVE in her Home one or two elder 

English Girls who wish to study the German Language, Art, Music, &. 
Reference allowed to Dr. Morton, 15 Greville Road, N.W. 














HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.R.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
““SUMMERTIMHE,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A, 

Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“ REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900. 

Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 

Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.O. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R, J» 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Laacaster Place, Strand, 
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DIGBY, LONG, AND C0.S NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 


AND BOOKSELLERS’, 





NOVELS AND STORIES. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LIKE a SISTER. By Mapetixn Cricuton. 


In 8 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
The PEOPLE says :—‘‘ We predict for her a prosperous career. She writes good 
Fuglish, and works out her plot with considerable skill.” 


The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * GOOD DAME FORTUNE.” 


WHAT HAPPENED at MORWYN. 


By Maria A. Hoyer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ It is refreshing to take up so bright 
and wholesome a story as ‘ What Happened at Morwyn,’ and one written in a style 
so fresh and natural. Its heroine realises as nearly as may be Wordsworth’s famous 
description of woman as she should be...Cordially recommending it to our readers.” 


NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 


DEFERRED PAY; or, A Major's Dilemma. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. M‘Caustanp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The WHITEHALL REVIEW says :—‘‘ Will well repay perusal, and will be 
found of extreme interest to all Service readers,” 


The NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 
FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED, SECOND NOW READY. 


UPPER BOHEMIANS: a Romance. By 


F. G. Wavpoe, Author of ‘‘ Lord Fioysham.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The MORNING POST says:—* An entertaining book, by a clever man of the 
world. Bright sketches of men and things here and abroal, The author’s 
pictures of Koman society are exccilent.” 


FIRST EDITION SOLD, SECOND NOW READY. 


WEST CLIFF: a Romance of Portland 


Isle. By Easton Kina. Crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 
The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says :—“‘It is an intensely interesting and 


very well-written book, which we can heartily recommend,” 
EDWIN ELLIOTI’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


NETTA. By Epwin Ettiorr. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 
The ACADEMY says:— Mr. lliott is to be welcomed...... A quite excellent 
story. Style...... so good......Not only is the interest permanently sustained, but 


passages of dramatic vividness detain the reader.” 


FIFTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, SIXTH in PREPARATION. 


DR. JANET of HARLEY STREET. 


By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of ‘Molly and her Man-o’-War.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “IN a MOMENT of PASSION.” 


BABETTE VIVIAN: a Novel. By 


CHRISTEL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says:— A good plot and some pleasant 
characters... ...It is certainly a good novel, likely to be enjoyed by all who read 
it.’ 


‘cc ”° : er . 
ZORG:” a Story of British Guiana, By 
VERNON Kirke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

PUBLIC OPINION says :—‘‘ After starting to read ‘ Zorg,’ one will not put it 
down until the book is finished. The novel is a promising one, The character 
of Sarnia Gordon is cleverly drawn ; indeed, all the characters are depicted ina 
natural and lifelike manner.” 


HER ANGEL FRIEND. By Monica 


TREGARTHEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just out. 


MARIA, COUNTESS of SALETTO, 


From the Italian of E. Arps, by SypNEY Kina. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
as [Just out, 
An animated, interesting, and vivid picture of Modern Italian Society. 


MARIANELA. From the Spanish of B. 


Perez Gatpos. By Mary Wuarrtoy, Translator of ‘* Lady Perfecta,” from 
the same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :— Modern Spanish fiction is not well 
kvown to English readers, and there is a consequent freshness in ‘ Marianela.’ 
Incidentally to the story questions of more than passing importance are discussed 
‘with originality and sympathy.” 


BJORNSON and TURGENIEFF. 


The BRIDAL MARCH. From the 


Norwegian of Bsérnson, And THE WATCH. From the Russian of Ivan 
TorGENiEFF. Translated by Joon EVAN WILLIAMS. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The LITERARY WORLD says :—“‘ The Bridal March,’ with its vivid descrip- 
tions, will be read with interest...... Charmingly told, the characters are skilfully 
drawn, and stand out in strong relief. ‘The Watch’ is replete with vigorous 
touches, and wholly original. I+ exhibits the writer’s peculiar gift of character 
‘drawing, supplemunted by effective descriptive power.” 


The HERO of the ‘PELICAN:?’ an 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


(Continued.) 


The GIRL MUSICIAN. By Mrrmm 


Youne. With Fall-page Illustrations by Matthew Stretch, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 33. 64. 
The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says:—" This is a very pleasing story. The 
book is quite delightful.” 


The PURSUIT of a CHIMERA: being 


a Midwinter’s Day Dream. By C. Etvey Corr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ Much of the drama is singularly dream- 
like, and the mingling of fancy and oddity shows an excellent simulation of 
genuine dre.ming...... The story is presented with considerable power,” 


The VENETIAN SECRET ; or, The 


Art of the Past. By Cuartes Lutyens, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ His characters are agreeably drawn, and 
are neatly differentiated without any traces of exaggeration.” 


The OLD HOUSE of RAYNER, &c. 


By Grimtey Hitt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘ Eminently reacable...... Written to enter. 
tain...,, Fu fi! their object very adequately.” 


CLENCHED ANTAGONISMS. 


Lewis Iram. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says:—‘ A powerful and ghastly narrative of the 
triusaph of force over virtue.” 
VANITY FAIL says:—“ Lewis Iram is original, unconventional, powerful 
and interesting.” 
SOCIETY sa: s:—‘ An exceedingly able and enthralling story.” 


DR. WEEDON’S WAIF. By Kare 


Somers. Iilustrited with Full-page Drawings by Matthew Stretch. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2. 61. 
VANITY FAIR says :—‘‘ One cf the prettiest and most touching stories we 
have read for a long time.” 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ Vividly and pathetically told.” 


BUT: a Domestic Sketch. By Bacnetor 


Axpotsrorp. Illustrated throughout with numerous Drawings, Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, l-. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of 


a YOUNG LADY of QUALITY, 1705. By Dorornea Town- 
SHEND., Crown 8vo, paper cover, ls. 
The GUARDIAN says:— The story is pleasantly written; the spirit and 
te the time are well, without being over drawn, and the heroine is fresh 
and plucky.” 


NEW WORKS. 


SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
AN IRISH LANDLORD. 
Memoirs of John Hamilton, D.L., of St. Ernan’s, Donegal. 


Edited, with Introduction, by Rev. H. C. WHITE, 
late Chaplain, Paris. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The TIMES says :—“ Much valuable light on the real history 
of Ireland and of the Irish agrarian question in the present 
century is thrown by a very interesting volume entitled...... 
This very instructive volume.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON AUTHORSHIP, 


The AUTHOR’S MANUAL. By Percy 


RussELL. With Prefatery Romarks by Mr. Giapstone. Orown $vo, cloth, 
53. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says:—* A very complete manual and guide 
for journalist and author......It is not merely a practical work—it is literary and 
Phare of literature in its best sense......We have little else but praise for 
e volume,”’ 


NEW POETRY. 
SOME TRANSLATIONS from 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, POET and SYMBOLIST, By 
H.C. With Portrait. Feap. svo, elegant parchment, 2s, 6d. 


The TIMES says:—‘ Are executed with no little metrical skill and command 
of poetic diction,” 








Ocean Drama. By Percy pE ListE, Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, Ss. 6d. . 
[Just out, 


BRUCE’S HEART, and other Poems. 


By Epwarp Toover WELLS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. LJust out. 





DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per aunum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





vo INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re- 

commended.—Adéress, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTSs, FEBRUARY. Price 2s, 6d 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 2 
a i pao -” THE Lorps. By ~ ioe ow. 

HE LIFE OF ARTHUR STANLEY. By Sir Mountstuirt E. m ral 
An EyGusu Master, By V. Grant-Duff, @.°.3 1, 
FurTHER REFLECTIONS ON INDIA. By H.E. M. Jame3, 

Tue Livine Wace. By Hugh Bell. 

Roman Socrery a Century Aco. By Charles Edwardes, 

THe IMPrRIAL FEDERATION LEAGUE. By Robert Beadon. 

Mr. Ruskin in RELATION TO MoDERN PrositEms. By E, T, Cook. 
Tue UNIVERSITY FOR WALES. By J. Ellis Mactaggart. 

Epwarp Stannorg. By the Hon. W. St. John Brodrick, M.P. 
THE SERVICE OF A VILLAGE KnNiguHT. By Miss Marion Bower, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place, 8, W, 


AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, Now York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. ‘ 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
Libraries Purchased or Valued, and Catalogued and Arranged, 








Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. : Code, Unicopr. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 

















| pone TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS... os sete «=S £18, 000,000 





IRKBECK BA Nek. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





| tata EAS PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, ESTABLISHED 1849, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. DB. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, _ } Secs, 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall 


every writer. 


East, 8.W. N.B.—The price is ONLY 10s, 6d. Send for 





Illustrated Catalogue. 


93 CHEAPSIDE. 
954 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


The Reservoir containing ink is rubber finished, | ——— - 
thereby avoiding many unpleasantnesses of escaping 
ink which is characteristic of cheaper pens. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

We manufacture the Pen to suit any hand and 
style of writing, the constant use will improve the 
handwriting and obviate writers’ cramp. 

In point of vaiue, one SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 
will OUTLAST 13,000 STEEL PENS costing £11, SS 
thereby saving Ten Guineas, 

The use of our Pen dispenses with the necd of 
Ink-Stands, will WRITE INCESSANTLY FOR 
THIRTY HOURS, and are always ready for use, 
Once used they prove themselves on their own 
merit an indispensable, time-saving requisite of 


pens as a guide—Yours obediently, 


BENGER’S FOOD. 


FOR INFANTS, 


Sirs,—We guarantee that ‘OUR SWAN FOUN- | CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 
TAIN PEN IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST 
FOUNTAIN PEN IN THE WORLD, which | First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, & Melbourne, 1888 
Statement we indefinitely confirm. . 4 

We claim for our ‘Swan Fountain’ Pen that | js invaluable,”’—London Medical Record, 
no other similar pen is manufactured with mate- 
rial equal to ours, They are made of GOLD, the | reputation of its own.”—British Medical Journal. 
Point is finished with IRIDIUM, thereby giving eioeneeialincdntesitciias 
to each Pen an EVERLASTING WEAR, and 
securing regularity of Penmanship. 


Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London. 
“Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 


** Benger’s Food has by its excellence est iblished a 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s, 6d., 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvurTsipE Pacr, TWELVE GuINEAS, 

















BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


Page e . 0 

In ordering, send us along one of your steel Half-Page wsssssrsrseeen 5 5 O 
Quarter-Page 212 6 

Narrow Column ......ewee 310 0 

p 1 BARD, 
MABIE, TODD, ané a Half-Column........ 115 0 
Quarter-Column .csccrereee O17 E 
2p es ee CompPanirs, 
Outside Page £1414 0 








PRESERVED PRO. 


Sours, 
VISIONS, and 





| csi MEATS. Also, 





—_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





i Speen SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





EPA LEEING for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 





ll LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





THROAT AND GOUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively ee: Sold 
only in boxes, 73d., and tins, 1s, 1lid.; labelled 
e —s EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, 

ondon.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pre- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusuisHEerR, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


SRMIMO PARG cccssiesiissscsriecseaceses. ae O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additiona} 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’” 
3s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








NOTICE.—In juture, the INDEX to the “ SpecTATOR”’ 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from /uly to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Ojjce, at 1s, 6a, 
[ each, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S 
“HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.” 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
DURING THE REFORMATION. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Peterborough. 
Vol. V. (1517-1527), The GERMAN REVOLT. §8yvo, l5s. 
*,* Vols. I. and IL., 1378-1464, 32s. Vols. III. and I'V., 1464-1518, 24s, 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE; being the 


Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By Stantey J. WEYMAN, 
‘Author of “The House of the Wolf.” New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece and Vignette by H. J. Ford, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
«This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance that has appeared for some 
ears, It is full of sensation, and the adventures hang very naturally upon the 
ero. Never since D’Artagnan was there a better swordsman.’ —Pall Mall Gazette, 


DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLF and 


STEFANIE: an Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting 
Expedition in Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887 and 1888. By his com- 
panion, Lieutenant Lupwie von Houvet, With 179 Illustrations and 2 large 
and 4 small Coloured Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

“Sport, discovery, and science contribute in this narrative to form a book of 
surpassing interest......The result is that a book which is full of exciting adven- 
tures with wild beasts and wild men in a strange country yields also in every 
chapter matter which the geographer, the naturalist, and the anthropologist will 
account of solid and peculiar value.”—Scotsman. 


ST. ANDREWS. By Andrew Lang. With 
8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 8vo, 15s. net. 


“ Considering how small a place St. Andrews is, it is wonderful how much has 
of late been written about it. The latest volume is Mr. Andrew Lang’s, It had 
to be bright and charming, coming from that pen; but not every one will quite 
take in how much vital, weighty, and important truth is given there in the live- 
lest fashion, in pages which sparkle and effervesce,”—A. K. H, B., in Longman’s 
Magazine, 


The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH CONSTITU- 


TIONAL HISITORY from the EARLIEST TIME to the PRESENT DAY. 
By F. C. Montaaovkr, M.A., Professor of History, University College, London, 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


TALES of a NOMAD; or, Sport and Strife. 


By CuartEs Montague. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


‘* These stories of ‘sport and strife’ are brief, vivid,and exciting. South Africa 
is the scene of Mr. Muntague’s stirring experiences, and he has seen much hard 
fighting, pursued game of very various kinds, and now tells the story of his 
adventurous wanderings with much spirit and skill.” —Times, 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS; or, Facts and 


Features, Sketches and Incidents of Australia and Australian Life. With 
Notices of New Zealand. By A CLERGyman, Thirteen Years Resident in the 
Interior of New South Wales. Third Kdition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


POLITICS in a DEMOCRACY: an Essay. 
4 — } sony neal Tuompson, Author of ‘‘ A System of Psychelogy,” 


*,* In this book the Author gives some account of the methods of Government 
in a Democracy as exemplified by that of the United States. 


LEONIDAS POLK: Bishop and General. 
By Wituiam M, Pork, M.D., LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 18s. 

*,* After thirteen years’ work as a Missionary Bishop of the American Episcopal 

Church, the subject of this memoir accepted an important command in the Con- 

federate Army, and after three years’ service was killed in action, 


PICTURES in PROSE of NATURE, WILD 


sag 5g and HUMBLE LIFE, By Ausyn Trevor Batty, B.A, Crown 
vO, 6. 

Contents :—With Carl of the Hill—Three Fish—Memories—A Child of the 
People—Canvey Island—In the Land of the Great Spirit—In Norfolk by the Sea 
—The Witch in Kent—Oxford: the Upper River—Upon a Day—The Procession 
of Spring—Vesper. 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By John 


TynpaLy. Fifth Edition, with 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 


*,* This Edition contains a New Preface written by Professor Tyndall shortly 
before his death. 


The ONE GOOD GUEST: a Story. By 


L. B. Watrorp, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“A story so full of the best human nature that it is vastly pleasant to read, 
and equally grateful to remember.”—National Observer, 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By L. Dougall, 
Author of “ Beggars All,” &c, New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 

“One of the most thoughtful and impressive novels of the season. It is a book 
which grows upon the reader. Its descriptive passages, its curious glimpses of 
out-of-the-way life, its quiet but vigorous handling of character, all make it a 
story of no commun order.”—Yorkshire Post, 


EPOCHS OF INDIAN HISTORY.—New Volumes. 


Edited by JOHN ADAM, M.A., Principal of Pachaiyappa’s College, 
and Fellow of the University, Madras. 


The MU4 AMMADANS; or, The History of 


Hindustan (including Bengal) to the time of Warren Hastings and the Regu- 
age = (1774), By J, D. REEs, C.1.E., of the Madras Civil Service. Feap. 
8vo, 2s, 6d. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


8vo, 16s. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. JOSEPH JEKYLL 


WITH HIS SISTER-IN-LAW, 


LADY GERTRUDE SLOANE STANLEY. 
1818—1838. 


Edited, with a Brief Memoir, by the Hon. ALGERNON BOURKE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BURDENS OF BELIEF, 


And other Poems. By the DUKE or ARGYLL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK FOR 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


A NEW EDITION. 


With numerous Maps and Plans and a Full Description of 


Oxford and its Colleges. 
[Just out. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
With 1,000 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, £33s, NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL ARCHITEC- 


TURE. Edited by R, Puene Spiers, F.S.A. 








Dean Stanley’s Life & Works. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
SECOND EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


Late Dean of Westminster. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford. 


With the Co-operation and Sanction of the Very Rev. G. G. BRADLEY, 
Dean of Westminster, 


WORKS OF THE LATE DEAN STANLEY. 
SINAI and PALESTINE, |LIFE and CORRESPOND- 


in Connection with their History. ENCE of DR. ARNOLD. With 
With Maps, 12s. Portrait, 3 vols., 12s, 


The BIBLE in the HOLY | wemorr of EDWARD 
LAND: being Extracts from the . -DIW , 
~T Work, for Young Persons, tar E, and MARY STAN. 
3s. 6d. 7 


LECTURES on the HIS- | HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 
TORY of the JEWISH CHURCH, of WESTMINSTER ABBEY, from 
from Abraham to the Christian | its Foundation down to the Year 
ae Portrait, 3 vols. crown 1876, 15s, 

vo, 18s, 


.| HISTORY of the CHURCH 
mTOR et Pn pte, HS of SCOTLAND. 7s. 6d. 


HURCH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
; TheEPIST -PAUL 
SERMONS & ADDRESSES |) SETS TEES of ST.PA 
to CHILDREN, including | the 
Fottecisen Faituful Nurse. s8RMONS PREACHED at 
WESTMINSTER on Special Occa- 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS | sions. 12s. 


of CANTERBURY. 6s. 
ESSAYS on CHURCH and a gan ee 


STATE, Crown 8vo, 6s. Subjects. 6s. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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AT THE LIBRARIES. 


EVE’S PARADISE.— 
MRS. BRAY’S NOVEL. 
Etched Title and Frontispiece. 6s. 


“ Must certainly rank as one of the best of the year. Noone will 
close the book before arriving at the final page.” 


SOCIAL AIMS. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl and Countess of MEATH. Cloth boards, 6s. 


“ Valuable and instructive.” —Datty TELEGRAPH. 
“ Ought to be widely read.”—Cuurcn BELts. 








London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 3,Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; 
AND 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


FISHER’S » | 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 








Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, sitet ‘tpriet frais 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted b say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3l1st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of — practitioners. 
Of course it would be not — singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a plac 
. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S gages gg 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKH@A, COLICS, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN ‘3 CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLtz ManuractureR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St..W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &¢., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFEOTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
wae Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation. Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s)5 SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London ; and of Chemists everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINIDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 

















May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





AN, KNOW THYSELF, then 
others learn to know,” is a 1- sson which we 
should all oy, and take yt heart. A — 
injustice is frequentl one because some self- : 
adie people stro f it is next to impossible for Including postage to any Yearly, Half Quar- 
them to make an error. When, however, they are so part of the United yearly. terly. 
foolish as to fail in taking proper precautions for Kingdom... ... .. ~ oe LL 96.0468... 0978 
the preservation of heaith, they are obliged to face 
the s‘gnificant fact that prosperity and happiness | Including postage to any 
cannot Fao ag moors <~ — ’s Pills are _ of the Australasian 
best aids in this direction, for the most eminen : A 
medical authorities agree that for the preservation Colonies, America, 
of good health and cure of disease there is nothing France, Germany, India, 
to equal them, China, &... .. .. « 1106..0153,,078 








HURST & BLACKETT’sS 
NEW NOVELS. 


HETTY’S HERITAGE. By 


Nort Denr. Author of “The a. | - 
2 vols. 


THE WHITE AIGRETTE. 


By Vin Vincent, Author of “ Cathedral Bells, * 
“Wrong on both Sides,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PRICE OF A PEARL. 


By Eteanor Hormes, Author of “ Througk 
Another Man’s Eyes,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


GOOD DAME FORTUNE. 


By Marra Hoyer. 3 vols, 


BROKEN FORTUNES. By 


Henry CresswE Lt, Author of ‘‘ A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols. 


IN AN ALPINE VALLEY. 


By G. ManviLttE Fenn, Author of “ Mahme 
Nousie,” **The Master of the Ceremonies,” &, 
3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


EccLESIASTES AND BuDDHISM. By Dr, E. J. Dillon. 

Tue Youne Men. By “A Fogey.” 

Tue E1GHT-HouRS Day AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 
By John Rae. 

—_ CASAUBON AND GEORGE Exi0T. By Madame 

elloc. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRIME. By W.S. Lilly. 

Tue AGE OF ATHLETIC PRIZEMEN. By Walter Pater. 

AUSTRALASIA AND BriTIsH Monty. By Norwood 
Young. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN THE BoaRD ScHooL. By 
Brooke Herford, D.D. 

THR PLAINT OF THE OLD. By Mrs, Crackanthorpe. 

Luwits oF Divorce. By C. G. Garrison, 

Tue BITTER CRY OF THE LONDON RATEPAYER. By 
B. F, C. Costelloe. 
IspisTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FEBRUARY 1894. 

Tue KueEpIve AND Lorp Cromer, By Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, 

THE PosiTION OF THE LIBERAL Party, By the 
Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 

Tue PouiticaL Future oF “*Lasour.” By T. R. 
Threlfall, Secretary to the Labour Klectoral 
Association, 

Ex.evusinira. By Dudley C. Bushby. 

NorTicEaBLE Books. By vaca Goldwin Smith, 

. Hutton, H. D. Trail, W. 8S. Lilly, Theodore 
Watts, Hamilton Aidé, Rowland E. Prothero. 

THE QUEEN AND HER SECOND PRIME MINISTER. 
By the Hon. Reginald B. Brett. 

Otp WENLOCK AND ITs FOLKLORE. By Lady 
Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 

New ZEALAND UNDER FEMALE FRANCHISE. By R. 
H, Bakewell. 

ae CHILDREN. By Sir Douglas Galton 

Borrs. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart,, M.P. 

MOHAMMEDANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By Professor 
Max Miller. 

MorTHers aND DavGutTers. By Mrs, Frederic 
Harrison. 

A LETTER TO THE OPium Commission. By Sir 
William Des Vceux, G.C.M.G., late Governor of 
Hong Kong. 

IvaLiaN ART AT THE NEw GALLERY. By Charles 
Whibley. 

~ =? TueEory, By his Grace the Duke of 

rgyil. 

PROSPECTS OF FREE-TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Chauncey M. Depew. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Ltd. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 





recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 
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OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND cCovs 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK.—THOMAS HARDY’S NEW WORK, 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES: 
A Set of Tales with SOME COLLOQUIAL SKETCHES, entitled 
‘A FEW CRUSTED CHARACTERS.” By Thomas Hardy, 7, S,ci 








MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


A WARD IN CHANCERY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. Ready at the Libraries in a few days. 





NOW READY at ALL LIBRARIES. 


SOME EVERY-DAY FOLKS. 
By Eden Phillpotts, Author of ‘‘ Folly and Fresh Air.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

















Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


MASTERS of FRENCH MUSIC. By Arthur 


Hervey. With Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
These Volumes form the Two Issues of the Series ‘* Masters of Contemporary Music.” The Third Volume, “ Masters of German Music,” by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland, uniform with the above, is in the press. 


MASTERS of ENGLISH MUSIC. By 


CuaRLes WILLEBY. With Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 








POPULAR SERIES OF SHORT STORIES BY BRITISH AUTHORS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
1, IN a NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE. By | 2. SIX COMMON THINGS. By E. F. Benson, 


M, E, Francis, Author of ** Whither ? ” Author of “* Dodo.” Third Edition. 
NOW READY. 


3. The LITTLE WIDOW. By William Tirebuck, Author of “Dorrie,” &c. 
London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 











MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS.|G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





NEW WORK by DEAN HOLE. READY NEXT WEEK. 


ADDRESSES to WORKING MEN, from Pulpit and Plat-} THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. 


form. By the Very Rey. S. ReynoLtps Houe, Dean of Kochester. 1 vol. 


crown 8yo, 63, [Just ready. POLITICAL, SOCIOLOGICAL, RELIGIOUS, and LITERARY. 
Edited by MONCURE D. CONWAY, 
RIDING RECOLLECTIONS and TURF STORIES. By Author of “Life of Thomas Paine,” ‘ec. 
Henry Custance. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, lis, Second Vol. I. 1774-1779. 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 12s, 6d. 


Kdition, 
To be completed in Four Volumes. 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. By W.R. LeFanu. tiie 
its, ,163, Third Th . 
ssceedhseaeaainiiniensachaitiaiaaiaiiaiaiaiatiacaiag NEW VOLUME IN “HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


STEPHEN REMARX: a Story of Society and Religion.) HENRY OF NAVARRE, AND THE 


By the Hon. and Rev. JamES ADDERLEY. Small 8vo, paper, ls,, elegantly 








bound, 33. 6d. Tenth Thousand. HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE. 
FIFTY BREAKFASTS. Containing a great Variety of By P. F. WILLERT, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
New and Simple Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. By Colonel KENNEY ’ x 7 
HERBERT (“ Wyvern”), Author of “Culinary Jottings,’ &. Small 8vo, Crown Se. CH, Se Bema, S 
2s, 6d. [Just ready. 
The CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By G. H. D. Gossip, THE SOCIAL CONTRACT; 
Author of ‘The Theory of Chess Openings,’”’ &c, Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL RIGHTS. 
(Just ready. By JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


PLEASURABLE POULTRY - KEEPING. By Edward Translated by Rose M. Hargincton. With Introduction and Notes 


Brown, Lecturer to the County Councils of Northumberland, Cumberland, by Epwarp L, WaLrvER. 


Hampshire, Kent, &c. ; Author of “ Industrial Poultry-Keeping,” &c. 1 vol. Crown &vo, cloth, 5s, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d, [Just ready. ATS A at Ens WA 
NEW VOLUME in “The INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIE3.” AUTHORS AND THEIR PUBLIC IN 
The INFANT MIND; or, Mental Development in the ANCIENT TIMES. 
: y Ye, PPpEYE " . oe 
Child. Translated from the German of W. Pasrss, Frofessor of Phys'- A Sketch of Literary Conditions, &., from the Earliest Times to the Invention 


of Printing, in 1459, 
By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 


Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 62. 


ology in Jena. Orown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Jndia Dice. 








24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; and NEW YORK. 





NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF MUIR’S 


‘LIFE OF MAHOMET.’ THE DEVILS OF NOTRE DAME. 


Now ready, Third Edition, with a New Map and several Illustrations, 8vo, lés. 


The LIFE of MAHOMET. From Original By JOSEPH PENNELL. 
OR Se BERANE py ee An Exhibition of Pen-Drawings by Mr. Pennell 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. are to be seen at 





= s NTHORNE’S, 
WANTED, by a YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE with- ROBERT DU 
; out children, a SITUATION as HOUSEKKEPERS, or any other posi- THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY 
tion of trust; nine years’ reference from last employer.—“ 0, E.,” 29 Ion Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey, in VIGO STREET, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


Mrs. LYNN LINTON’S New Novel, 
“The ONE TOO MANY,” is 
now ready, in 3 vols., at all 
Libraries. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY’S New Novel, 
“IN DIREST PERIL,” will be 
ready, in 3 vols., at every Library 
on February 15th. 


The Tiger Lily; a Tale of 


Two Passions. By G. MANVILLE Fenn. 2 vols, 


The Red - House Mystery. 


By Mrs. Hunaerrorp, Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” 
&c. 2vo's, 
“The book is workmanlike and readable through- 
out.”—Scotsman, 


The Common Ancestor. 
Joun Hit1, Author of “ Treason-Felony,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘* Not only is this delightful story distinguished by 
originality of plot, but by an unflagging flow of light- 
hearted humour and sparkling wit......‘ The Common 
Ancestor’ may, without exaggeration, be signalised 
as a triumph of masterly contrivanc>.’’—Daily Tele- 


graph. 
Two Offenders. By Ovina, 
Small 4to, 


Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &c. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

“The second story, ‘ An Assassin,’ is one of the 
most powerful things Ouida has ever done, and 
wortby almost of the Master (Maupassant) to whom 
she dedicates it ..... A story which has held us spell- 
bound to the end.”—Black and White. 


My Dead Self. By Wituam 














JAMESON. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“A pathetic story......Any one who takes it up will 


read it to the end.” —Scotsman, 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS 
A Protegee of Jack Hamlin’s, 


&e. By Bret Harte, With 26 Illustrations by 
William Small, A. 8. Boyd, Stanley Wood, W. J. 
Metcalf, &. [Shortly. 


The Queen against Owen. 
By ALLEN Upwarp. With a Frontisp'ece by J. 
8. Crompion. Shortly. 


The Scallywag. By Grant 
ALLEN, Author of “ The Tents of Shem,”’ &c. 

“ Olu r chara te --sketching, bright dialozue, and a 
hundred clever hits a5 topics of the day, will make 
the time spent in its perusal pass pleasantly enough.” 
—Speaker. 


The Days of His Vanity. 


By Sypnry Gronry, 

“We have not read such an amusing book as this 
for a long time...... Who should write witty, brilliant, 
pointed dialogue but one of the most successful play- 
wrizhts of the day ? ’’—Black and White, 


The Luck of Gerard Ridge- 


ley: a Tale of the Zuln Border. By Bertram 
Mitrorp, Author of “The Gun Runner.” 
**A rattling ta‘e of adventure.”—Athenzum, 


The Constable of St. 


Nicholas. By Epwin Lester Arnon, Author 
of “ Phra tue Phoenician.” With a Frontispiece 
by Stanley L. Wood, 
“Mr. Arnold wields the magic wand of the romancer. 
wneien He holds you fast to the fival chapter.”,—Morning 
Leader. 


A Fair Colonist. By Ernest 
GLANVILLE, Author of ‘* The Lost Heiress,’’ &c. 
“Mr, Glanville knows how to write an interesting 
story, and he does it...... ‘The Fair Colonist’ is good 
reading.” —Glasgow Herald. 


Gaspard de Coligny. 
Water BESANT. With a Portrait. A New Kdi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. [Shortly. 








’ “1: 

Walford’s County Families 
of the United Kingdom (1894). Con- 
taining Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriaye, 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinuuished 
Heacs of Families their Heirs Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, 
their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s, 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and House 
of Commons (1894). Koyal 32mo, cloth 
extra, gi t edges, 5s. 

Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1894). 

Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1894). 

Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1894). 


Walford’s Shilling House of Commons 
(1894). 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, price 1s. 


A REJOINDER to PROFESSOR 
WEISMANN. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Also recently published, price 1s, 


The INADEQUACY of NATURAL 
SELECTION. By the Same Author. 





SECOND AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION, 


AGAINST DOGMA and FREE-WILL, 
and for WEISMANNISM. By H. Ornorr Hiturr. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Containing, inter alia, 
beyond the Original Text, a Ooncise Statement 
of Weismann’s Theory, a Controversy on its Ap- 
plication to Sociology, and an Examination of 
the Recent Criticism of Professor Romanes, 


* An ably reasoned contribution to the literature of 
thought.”—Scotsman, 

“Asan indictment of ecclesiasticism it is one of 
the most crushing, as well as one of the most philo- 
sophical, it has ever been our pleasure to read.”— 
Agnostic Journal. 

“His method is not metaphysical, but physio- 
logical.” —Literary World. 

Ts at once scientific and polemical.”—Westminster 
Review. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
MAN an ORGANIC COMMUNITY ; 


being an Exposition of the Law that the Human 
Personality in all its Phases in Evolution, both 
Co-ord:nate and Discordinate, is the Multiple of 
many Subpersonalities. By Joun 4H. Kina, 
Author of “ The Supernatural : its Origin, Nature 
and Evolution.” : 
"In his work on the Supernatural, Mr. King 
established for bimself a claim to be regarded as a 
scholar and thinker of a very high rank, and the 
pages of the present volumes fully justify the 
unanimous praise which the most reputable autho- 
rities tuen meted out to him as a coutributor to the 
best class of philosophical literature,”—Liberty 
Review. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION 
LIBRARY. 


Vol. I. now ready. 


The APOSTOLIC AGE. By Carl 
Weizsicker. Translated by James Muinuar, 
B.D. Vol. L., demy 8vo, c:oth, 103. 6d. 

“Since Baar’s times,’ says the Oriel Professor of 
Interpretation, ‘no such work has been produced, 
It is capable of regenerating English study.’’—Mrs, 
HouMPdey Warp, in the Nineteenth Century for 
July, 1893. 





Third and Concluding Volume now ready. 


ORIGINAL NOLES on the BOOK 
of PRUVERBS, Mostly from Eastern Writings. 
By the Kev. 8. OC. Maran, D_D., late Vicar of 
Broadwindsor, Dorset. Vol, IIL. Chaps. 21-31, 
Demy 8v0, cloth, 123, 
Vols. I, and If, may also be had, price 12s. each, 


Now ready, crown 8yo, half-vellum, paper sides, 53. 


CENCENARY HISTORY of the 
SOUTH PLACE EKETHIVAL SOCIETY. By 
Moncore D, Vonway. W:th numerous Portraits, 
a Fac-simile of tne Original Autograph Ms, of 
the well-known hymn, ‘f Nearer my God, to 
Thee,’ and Appendix contaning an Original 
Poem by Mrs. Apams (1836), and an Address by 
WILiiamM JOHNSON Fox (1842). 


Tn this volume Mr. Moncure D. Conway tells, and 
tells most effectively, the story of one of the most 
remarkable religous societies in London or out of it,” 
—Daily Chroniele. 

“ This picturesque volume is written with con- 
siderable literary skill, and in a genial as well as 
generous spirit, and incidentally it throws welcome 
light upon some aspects of the struggle for civil and 
religious liberty.’’—Speaker, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


The LIFE of the Rev. RODOLPH 
SUFFIELD, Author of “ the Crown of Jesus.” 
With an Account of his Abandvunmeat of the 
Romin Catholic Faith, and Extracts from his 
Correspondence, chiefly wita Dr. Martineau, 

“Tt would be diffi:ult to exaggerate the fiscination 
of the mystery and pathos of tue jife of such a man, 
of w om bis frend Mr, Giads one write : ‘He was 
to me a very interesting persvu.’”—Guardian, 

“The anonymous author has succeeded in 
producing a rem irk. ble memoir of a very remarkable 
mau. The biography is smgularly free from party 
bias.”—Rock. 

“Tt is a curious and interesting history,”— 
Athenzum, 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. 


Translated under Professor ERM.N’s «pervision. 
By J. H. Breasrep, Professor o- Egyptology ia 
the University ot Cuicago. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 HENRIETTA STREKT, OOVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON ; and EDINBURGH, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 
FREDERIC HILL: an 


Autobiography of FiftyYearsin Times of 

Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil } mary 
Edited by his Daughter, Constance Hint, 1 yol. 
demy 8vo, with Portraits, 16s, ? 


**A volume which in interest reads almost li 
romance, and by those who take any interest . me 
reform it will be read with special profit and avidity 
> has been admirably edited by Miss Hill.”—Dundes 

lowrier. a 


The CONVERSATIONS of 


JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. Recorded b 
Wim Hazuitt. A New Edition, edited with 
an HKssray on Hazlitt and a Note on Northcote 
by EpMUND Gossz. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 

** Will be welcomed by a considerable section of the 
public—not only by those who are interested in 
matters of pictorial art, but by all who are attracted 
to bright and lively gossip of the misvellaneous sort, 

The conversations are eminently readable.”’—Globe, 











NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Now ready. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ THE SIN OF JOOST 
AVELINGH.” 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘* An Old Maid’s Love,” &c, 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 





Immediately, 


THE ROMANCE OF SHERE 
MOTE. 


By PERCY HURLBURD. 
Author of ‘‘ In Black and White.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of ‘*The Danvers Jewels,” ‘Sir Charles 
Danvers,’’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The Baron DE Bookworms in Punch says:— 
* Those who love a really good novel, ex- 
cellent both in story and in literary style, 
will ba thankful to acquire, by purchase or 
loan, the goods—the extra good goods—which the 
Gods provide. There is neither page nor paragraph 
in these three volumes that can be skipped without 
loss to the skipper. Kach character is carefully 
analysed, in so incisive and epigrammatic a style, 
and with evidently so rare a knowledge of mural 
anatomy, as will occasionally remind the reader of 
Thackeray. The Baroa wishes his friends no worss 
luck than a rainy afternoon for the perusal of 
‘Diana Tempest,’ ” 





The VICAR of LANGTH- 


WAITE. By Lity Watson, 38 vo's. crown 8yo. 
A bright and pleasant novel.”’—Pal! Mull Gazet'e. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Her- 


BERT Martin, Author of ‘ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ As charming as it is good.””—World. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





1894. 
NOW READY. 
Thirty-fourth Annual Publication. Price 50s., 


elegantly bound. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wa es. 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untit ed Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Noticesof the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c, of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the 
United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presump 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their 
disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, 
their Town Addresses, Country Residences, C:ubs, &¢ 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 

On fine paper, with rough edges, at 63. per vol. On fine paper, bound in 

roxbw ghe, with gilt top, 7-. 6d. net. Large-Paper Copies (Fifty only), on 
hand-made paper and bound in roxburghe, with gilt top, 21s, net, 


WEST IRISH FOLK TALES AND 
ROMANCES. With Specimens of the Gaelic Origina's in Three Dialects, 
Phonetically Spelt. Collected and Translated by WItuiam LARMINIE, 


In tasteful demy S8vo, printed on fine paper and appropriately bound, price 7s, 6d. ; 
Large-Paper Copies, price 21s. net. 


TENNYSON AND HIS PRKE-RAPHABLITE 


ILLUSTRATORS: A Boox azour 4 Boox. With several Illustrations, 
By George Somes Layarp, Author of ‘* Life and Letters of Charles Keen, 

of Punch,” &e. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY, 
In foolscap 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in olive cloth, 
gilt lettered, price 43. 6d.; Hand-made Payer, roxburghe binding, 7s, 6d. net ; 
Large Paper, roxburghe bindiny, 21s, net. 


BOOK-SONG: an Antnotocy oF Porms or 
Booxs AND BOOKMEN FROM MopEern Autuors, Edited by Gierson Wurtz, 
Editor of “ Ballades and Rondeaus,” ‘‘ Garde Joyeuse,” &e. 

“ QOharming and valuable.” —Globe, 
“There is much in this anthology to del'ght the reader.’—Saturday Review. 
In handsome demy 8vo, pric 7s. 6d, 


THE POET’S PRAISE: rrom Homer to 


Tennyson. Collected and Arranged, with Notes, by EstELLE DavenrortT 
Apams, Editor of ‘‘ Sea Song and River Rhyme,” ** Flower and Leaf,” &ec. 

** Reflects much credit upon the compiler, and her ‘labour of love,’ and is an 
admirable book of reference for the louver of poetry. I*s attractive and artiste 
get-up, too, endow it with the characteristics of a handsome presentation book,” 

—Public Opinion, 
Second Edition. In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in olive cloth, uniform 
with *‘ Obiter Dicta,’’ price 5s. Also 50 Large-Paper Copies, price 21s, net, 
Only Two or Three Copies left. 


ESSAYS ABOUL MEN, WOMEN, AND 


BOOKS. By AuGusTINE BrrRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 

“These essays have a charming individuality of manner, not self-conscious and 
affected, but spontaneous, or if artificial, artificial with the art which conceals 
art. Itis when discoursing of bookish matters that Mr. Birrell is at his best. 
He has the faculty of enjoying greatly and yet of tolerating the enjoyment of 
others.”’— Globe, 

In tasteful crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price 5s. 


MEDIEVAL MUSIC: an Historican Sxercn, 


witH Musical ILLusTRATIONS By RoBERT Cuas, Horr, F.S.A., F.R.S.L., 
Author of “ English Holy Wel!s.” 
Tastefully printed in demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d, ; Large Paper, 12s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ST. 


MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, CHIPPING-LAMBOURN, By Joxuy 
Foorman, M.A, 





Tastefully printed in small 8vo, price 6s, 


A BOOK OF THE HEAVENLY BIRTH- 


DAYS. By “KE. V.B.,” Author of ‘‘ Days and Hours in a Garden,” “ Ros 
Rosarum,” &c. 

“No more exquisite gift for a bereaved friend has yet been compiled. Solemn 
thoughts are they, not all of sleep or of triumphant bliss beyond the grave, yet 
these, too, have their music for hearts tha’ still thrill to the beloved who have 

assed across the seas to the sun-rising. It is the artistic product of love’s 
abour,’—Christian World, 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE VOICES OF THE STARS; or, Tue 


SUPERNATURAL REVEALED IN THE NATURAL SCIENCE OF THE HEAVENS. By 
J. E. WatkKeEr, M A, (Corpus Christi College, Oxon.). With a Preface by Rev, 
Prebendary REYNOLDS, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of the Universe,” &c. 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


PSALMS AT WORK: Bena THE 


EnGLisH CuurcH PSALTER, with a few Short Notes about the Use of the 
Psalms, gathered together by Rev. Cuartes M. Marson, Curate of St, 
Mary’s, Soho. 

Now Ready. In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE GRAND OLD BOOK: Berne Lectures 


oN INSPIRATION. By Professor A. McCaia, B.A., LL.B. (Pastor’s College). 
These Lectures uphold the old belief in the Bible as the veritable Word of 
God, in opposition to the contentions of the Higher Critics, and advocate the 
doctrine of Plenary and Yerbal Inspiration. 





Tastefully printed in demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., copiously Illustrated. 


ROUND THE WORLD BY DOCTOR’S 


ORDERS: Being a Narrative of a Year’s Travel in Japan, Ceylon, Aus- 
tralia, China, New Zealand, Canada, United States, &c. By Joun Date, 
J.P., Scarborough. 

“Mr. Dale has done a work for which a very large number of people will feel 
profoundly grateful. The work is enriched by numerous sketches and photo- 
graphs of Japanese temples, Chinese gods, and Californian mountains, Many 
comparatively unknown regions, such as Alaska and the north of Queensland, 
are pithily described.’’—Morning Leader. 


Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 3s. 6d, With Illustrative Diagrams. 


A SIMPLE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 


PHILOSOPHY. By W.R. Scott, M.A,, Trinity College, Dublin, Author of 
“An Introduction to Cudworth’s ‘ Treatise Concerning Eternal and Im- 
mutable Morality.’ ” 

“The field is so vast and the subject so abstruse, the author must be con- 
gratulated on his success in giving the modern reader, who has little time to 
spare, some clear conception of that great series of original thinkers and 
reasoners who carried the human mind as far as it could go unaided by Revela- 
tion in cearch of truth and the secret of the universe.”—Belfast Witness, 


Tastefully printed and appropriately bound in cloth, 1s, 6d. 


UNPOPULAR POLITICS: Buzrtna Nov- 


PoputaR ASPECTS, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC, OF SOME PROMINENT CON- 
TEMPORARY QUESTIONS. By Epwarp TARNER, 
“Forcible and suggestive.’—Glasgow Herald. 
_*Eminently worth reading, and thoughtful considera‘ion.”—Eastern Morning 
News, 
In crown Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


A THREEFOLD MYSTERY: a Tite or 


Monte CarLo. By Constance SERJEANT. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The MOTHER’S LEGACY to HER UNBORN 


CHILD. By EuizaneTH JoceLine, Anno 1622. Reprinted from the Si 

Impression. With an Introduction by the Lord Tae a ieee 

Crown 16mo, 4s. 6d. ” 
TIMES.—“ A charming reproduction of a charming morsel of Jacobean 


English.” 
FISHERS of MEN. Addressed to the 
By Epwarp Waitt, Arch- 


Diocese of Canterbury in his Third Visitation, 
bishop. Crown 8vo, 63. | 
OBSERVER,—“ Exhibits in a very high degree a man of statesmanlike mind,. 
wiaies The whole volume is elevating and inspiring.” 
TIMES.—“ With keen insight and sagacious counsel the Archbishop surveys 
the condition and prospects of the Church,” 


The INCARNATION and CO7IMON LIFE. 


By ae Foss WEstcorT, D.D., D.0.L., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8yo, 
price 93. 
TIMES,—“ A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, the 
rare one of actuality, reflecting as they frequently do, the Bishop’s well-known 
and eager interest in social problems of the day.” 


LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 


vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ Mrs, Oliphant’s last book, ‘Lady William,’ is 
mainly a study of a charming woman, and in this respect is equal to, if not better 
than, anything she has written. It is pleasant reading from start to finish,” 


SYLVIE and BRUNO CONCLUDED. By 


Lewis CARROLL, With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


net. 
GUARDIAN.—“‘ As for the fairy-tale itself, it is delightfal...... There are many 
passages in which the author’s inimitable topsey-turveydom is at its best.” 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Edited by R. H. Inciis Pateravez, F.R.S, Vol. I., A—E. Medium Syo, 
21s, net. 
a NEWS.—* Promises to bo a work of authority and of great practical 
utility.” ; 
NEW YORK INDEPENDENT.—* When compete, will be unique as to range 
and plan in the English Jauguige.” 


The THEORY of HEAT. By Thomas 


Preston, M.A. (Dub,), Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, University Colleze, Dublin. 8vo, 17s, net. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY of the UNITED 


STATES, With Briefer Mention of Foreign Mineral Products. By RALPH 
= =— — F.G.8.A., Arsistant-Professor of Geology at Cornell University. 
vo, 16s, net. 


MATERIALS for the STUDY of VARIA- 


TION. Treated with Especial Regard to Discontinuity in the Origin of 
Srecies. By Witt1am Bateson, M.A,, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, 21s, net. 
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BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER’S NEW BOOKS. 





A 
WINTER 
JAUNT 
TO 
NORWAY. 


Charming account of her experiences in Norway and of the people she met 
there......The description she has given of much that she saw and heard is 
written in simple but vigorous language, and abounds with useful, as well as 
entertaining, information about Norway.”—Morning Post, 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVEL 


by Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, AUTHOR of “A 
GIRL’S RIDE in ICELAND.” 


Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. 





A breezy and entertaining volume...... well calculated to induce other 
travellers to follow her adventurous example, while it will entertain many who 
must perforce stay at home,’’—Times, 





IN 
AN 
ORCHARD. 


By Mrs. MACQUOID. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 
Published February 6th. 





By ESME STUART. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
This week, 


INSCRUTABLE. 





|By F. W. MAUDE. 


1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Just published, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, AND COS LIST 


PUBLISHED FOR THE EASTERN CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 
Just ready. Crown 8vo, 8s. 61. 


EAST SYRIAN DAILY OFFICES. Translated from the Syriac, with 


Introduction, Notes, and Indices, and an Appendix containing the Lectionary and Glossary. By ARTHUR JOHN MACLEAN, M.A., Dean of Argyll and 
the Isles, Joint-Author of ‘‘ The Catholicos of the East and His People.” 

The present work is a translation of the “ Daily Offices of the Eastern Syrians,” who are also known as Nestorians. Their liturgies, baptismal Office, and 
ordination service have long been known to the Western reader in the translations of Renaudot, Badger, and Denzinger. But, as far as the writar of these pages 
knows, the daily offices have never been translated: and he desires, therefore, to present an English version of the complete non-liturgical services as far as they arg 
contained in the East Syrian Psalter, and in the books known as ‘‘Qdhamuwathar”’ (“ Before and after”) and “ Takhsa” (‘‘Order”’), a description of which ig 
appended to this Introduction. There are no books which show more accurately the historical and doctrinal position of a Church than the liturgies and other 
services. It is hoped, therefore, that the publication of this work will help to give a clear idea of the formal and professed teaching of what is by no means the 











least interesting of the separated Churches of the East—one, too, which the Archbishop’s Mission has made familiar to mwy English Churchman, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WHY WE ARE CHURCHMEN. Seven Plain Reasons. 


By A. L. OrpHam, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford, Restor of St. Leonard, 
Bridgnorth, and Rural Dean, With a Preface by Epaar O. S. Grsson, 
Principal of Wells Theological College, and Prebendary of the Cathedral. 


Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 2s, 6d. 


ACONTINUOUS NARRATIVE of the LIFE of CHRIST. 


In the Words of the Four Gospels. With Introduction and Notes arranged 
by the Rev. A. E, Hittarp, M.A.,, Assistant-Master at Olifton College. 


Royal 4to, printed in Large Type on paper specially made for the Work, 
2 23. net, in sheets only. 

AN ALTAR BOOK. Containing the Order for the 
Administration of the Holy Communion, according to the Book of Common 
Prayer, together with additional Matter translated from the English Missals 
of the Earlier Part of the Sixteenth Century. 

Edited by a Committee of Priests. 

Special care has been taken to render the Book in all respects serviceable for 
practical use at the Altar, the Editors believing that there is room for improve- 
ment upon the attempts which have hitherto been made to meet what has for 
years been an admitted need. 

Contents:—l. Kalendar (Rubricated).—2. Temporale.—3. Ordinary and 
Ganon (Rubicated), with musical notation.—4, Tones for singing Epistle and 
Gospel.—5, Sanctorale.—6. Oommune Sanctorum.—7. Missx Votivee.—8. Missx 
Defunctorum.—Y. Appendix containing divers Benedictions and Services of Holy 
Week. 





Crown 8yo, 5s. 


LOW SPIRITS and other Sermone. 
By the late Rev. WiLt1au Richmonp Horton, M.A., Rector-Designate of 
Lower Hardres, Canterbury ; formerly Ourate of St. Michael’s, Helston, and 
of St. Stephen’s, Kirkstall. 
“‘They certainly deserve publication on any ground, for they are of marked 
ability, and we cannot but feel that Mr. Hutton, had he lived, would have made 
his mark in the Church.”—Church Review, 


** Perhaps the quality that is most interesting in these sermons is th-ir com: 
bination of poetical feeling with a terseness and brevity which sesm to show 
something like repulsion for that diffuseness with which men conscious of 
poetical feeling usually dilate on the sentiment in which they exaullt...... It is not 
often that a writer of so much genuine poetical feeling uses it so simply and 
excusively for the higher purposes of his spiritual teaching, and lays so little 
emphasis on his own finer suggestions. The slight sketch of him, however, in his 
brother’s touching preface, will bring out the humility and modesty of Mr. W. 
R. Hutton’s mind,.”—Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, 23. 
A SOCIAL POLICY for the CHURCH, and other Papers 
on Social Subjects. By the Rev. T. OC, Fry, D.D., Head-Master of Berk- 
hamsted School. 


Contents :—A Social Policy for the Church—What can the Clergy do ?—Some 
Causes of Social Apathy—To Working Men—The Social Issues of Divorce—The 
Ethics of Wills. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


From Advent to Advent. 
Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, White- 


/ ey L. M M.A. 
hall. By the late AUBREY ooRE, M.A in ‘England. 


THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. By W. J. Lorrie, Author of ‘A History of 


Some Aspects of Sin. ondon,” &c. 


Three Courses of Lent Sermons preached in the 

Cathedrals of St. Paul’s and Lincoln, and in the 

Chapel of Keble College, Oxford. 

By the late AUBREY L, Moore, M.A, 

Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. Society. 

The Message of the Gospel. 

Addresses to Candidates for Ordination, and Ser- | 

mons preached chiefly before the University of 

Oxford. By the late Ausrey L. Moore, M.A. | 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Things Old and New: Sermons and 
Papers. By the Rev. G. H. Fowurr, late Princi- 
Ee of the Clergy School, Leeds. With a Preface 

y the Rev. Dr. TaLzor, Vicar of Leeds. 





Crown 4to, with numerous Illustrations, lts, 


Inigo Jones and Wren; 
or, The Rise and Decline of Modern Architecture 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Arts and Crafts Essays. 
By Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 


Edited, with a Preface, by WILLIAM Morzis. 


In 2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. net. 


A Paradise of English Poetry. 
Arranged by the Rev. H. C. Bercuina, M.A, 
Rector of Yattendon, Berks. This work is 
printed on Hand-made Paper, bound in bu:kram, 
and published in a Limited Edition which will 
not, under any circumstances, be reprinted. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7:. 6d. 
Essays in English Literature, 1780 


to 1860. By GrorGE SaInTsBuRY. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised. Or:wn 8vo, 72. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s, 61, Essays on French Novelists. 


The Evolution of Decorative Art. 
An Essay upon its Origin and Development as 
peng ey he pe of eee of Man- 

iud. By Henry Batroour, M. .Z.8 , Curator . 
of the Ethnographical Department (Pitt-Rivers Miscellaneous Essays. 
Collection), University Museum, Oxford. 


By GrorGcr SaIntTsBury. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





By GreorGE SAINTSBURY. 





Crown 8vo. With Maps and Plans, 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


General Editor, ARTHUR HassaltL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


The object of this series is to present in separate Volames a comprehensive and trustworthy account of the general development of European History, and to 


deal fully and carefully with the more prominent events in each century. 


The Volumes will embody the results of the latest investigations, and will contain references to and notes upon original and other sources of information. 
It is believed that no such attempt to place the History of Europe in a comprehensive, detailed, and readable form before the English public has yet been made, 
and it is hoped that the Series will form a valuable continuous History of Mediswval and Modern Europe. 


Period I. A.D. 476-918. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 7s, 6d. | Now ready. 
29 V. A.D. 1598-1715. By H. O. Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. [In the press. 
VII. AD. 1789-1815. By H. Morse Stepuens, M A., Balliol College, Oxford. 6:3. [Now ready. 








Just ready, 
NEW and REVISED EDITION, crown 8vo, with numercus Illustrations, 6s. 
LIFE on the LAGOONS. By Horatio F. Brown, Author 


of ** Venice: an Historical Sketch.” 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plan, 163. 
VENICE: an Historical Sketch of the Republic. 


By Horatio F, Brown, Auttor of “ Life on the Lagoons.” 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s, 

OLD TOURAINE : the Life and History of the Famous 
Chateaux of France. By THEODORE ANDREA COoK, sometime Scholar of 
Wadham College, Oxford. 

There are a few copies left of the Large-paper Edition de Luxe, with Illustrations 
thand-printed upon Japanese paper and mounted, price Five Guineas each net. 





Demy 8vo, 16s. 
A HISTORY of the THEORIES of PRODUCTION and 


DISTRIBUTION in ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY, from 1776 to 
1848. By Epwin Cannan, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Demy 8vo, 53. 


HARMONY and MUSICAL FORM: a Course of Study. 


Compiled expressly for the use of Students preparing for Examinations. By 
M. i RICHARDSON, Edited by Gror@E RISELEY, Organist of Bristol 
Cathedral, Professor of the Organ at the Royal Academy of Music. 


Crowa Svo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH: a Sketch of the Origin and 
Development of the English Language, with Examples, down to the Present 
oe By A. OC. Cuampyeys, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough 

vllege. 
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